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Welcome Home, Mary! 


“Doug” Fairbanks and his wife, Mary 
Pickford, returned to the United States 
in the bridal suite of the “Olympic” from 
their honeymoon abroad. In England, where 
they stayed nine days, they were “a nine 
days’ wonder”’—could not go anywhere 
without blocking the traffic and eventually 
escaped to the country *from the Ritz by 
way of the kitchen. 

This is how two English journals took 
their visit : 
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Thomas in London Opinion 


John Bull (engaged with “the World's 
Sweetheart”) : “Can’t you see I’m busy? 


She Is Here! 


The world is ‘full of grief and pain, 

The croaker wears his gloomiest frown ; 
He tries to frighten us in vain, 

For Mary Pickford’s come to town. 


What does it matter that the rain 

Each day, and all day long comes down? 
The world will soon be bright again, 

For Mary Pickford’s come to town. 


(ur income is upon the wane, 
It's hard to borrow half-a-crown ; 
But there’s a turning in the lane, 
For Mary Pickford’s come to town. 


Tho warring factions, quite insane. 
In Ireland all ery, ‘“Derry-down!” 
Why should we care about Sinn Fein? 
lor Mary Pickford’s come to town. 


The castles that we built in Spain 
Have all completely tumbled down ; 


Well, Well !—we'll build them up again— 


For Mary Pickford’s come to town. 


My wife, in language clear and plain, 
Demands a new and costly gown, 
Seeing each verse. with this refrain : 
“For Mary Pickford’s come to town!” 
—-London Mail. 
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JOHN BurrovuGus 
lay eggs? 





Will a caged canary 


Dr. PEASE—You don’t see animals wear- 
ing corsets. 

Marky PIcKrorD FAIRBANKS—Doug’s aw- 
fully extravagant. 


MARGUERITE M. MArsuHatt—The foun- 
tain of youth is in the milk bottle. 
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Lina CAVALIERI—The girl who wears a 
red veil habitually has few freckles. 


King ALFONSO—I am acting as a link 
in the union between labor and capital. 


ELEANOR GUNN—An objection has been 
made to silk underwear in pastel shades. 


Wooprow WILSoN—It gives me the cold 
shivers to read my extemporaneous style. 
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good many proposals of marriage. 

M. L. BLuMANTHAL—The probabilities 
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EXx-PRESDENT Eviot—The young women 
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to meeting the students when they are 
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FRANKLIN P. ApamMs—The best fitting 
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nation’s most popular person, Mr. Douglas 
Fairbanks. 


NeaL R. O’Hara—The Paris bathing 
suit architects, following their recent one 
piece conference, have decided on open 
coverings openly arrived at. 


THEDA Bara—lIt’s not particularly 
pleasant to have people believe that you 
are going to take their husbands from them 
when you, meet them. 


UNCLE JOE CANNON—When the Prodi- 
gal Son returned to his father’s house 
the fatted calf was killed, but he was not 
put in charge of the family purse. 


FANNIE Hurst—The most sacred human 
relationship wears off like a piece of high 
sheen damask and in a few months be- 
comes as a breakfast cloth stale with soft 
boiled egg stains. 
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It is worth your while 


to know the truth 


The Trademark VICTROLA was 
originated by the Victor Talking 
Machine Company. It is applied to 
our various products—Instruments, 
Records, Styli, etc.—and seeing it on 
any Talking Machine, Record or acces- 
sory you may know that the article is 
genuine and was manufactured by this 
Company. 

Every talking machine dealer knows 
this, and you may assume that if you 
ask a dealer for VICTROLA products 
and he hands you something not manu- 
factured by the Victor Talking Machine 
Company, he is attempting to deceive 
you and is not giving you what you 
want or the service you are entitled 
to. 

Remember the Trademark 
VICTROLA cannot be properly or 
honestly used as referring to goods 
not manufactured by us. 


SS “HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 4 


—<o 


This trademark and the trademarked word 
*Victrola” identify all our products. Look 
under the lid! Look on the label! 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
Camden, N. J. 


Victrola XVII, $350 
Vicirola XVII, electric, $415 
Mahogany or oak 
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VICTROLA 


REG. U.S PAT OFF. 


Camden, New Jersey 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
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The Junker boys caused a dreadful accident Illustrations by William C. Morris Uncle Sam always refused the car 


by hogging the road 


OW that Uncle Sam must get a new chauffeur, 

of course all the family are having a good 

deal to say about it. Some of his nephews 

think one way and some think another about 
it, so there is considerable discussion going on. Uncle 
has had his chauffeur for eight years now. Some of the 
boys say he is too bossy and heady and that he doesn’t 
ask advice about which way he shall go, or how he 
shall drive. But some of those who feel that way are 
the ones who did not want Uncle to hire him in the first 
place, and they have been saying, “I told you so,” right 
along. 

Now that there is to be a new one they say they are 
going to insist upon his taking one that is more docile 
and will do the way he is told. They say that the chauf- 
feur should not have so much to say about where to go; 
it’s his business to do the driving. And when they say, 
“Home, James,” they think he ought to head for home 
without any argument. You know Woodrow, the pres- 
ent chauffeur, wouldn’t always do that. 

When Uncle Sam’s neighbors planned to get together 
and decide on some traffic rules so there wouldn’t be 
any more accidents, after that last frightful collision 
in which so many of Uncle 
Sam’s boys were killed, 
Woodrow thought he had 
some ideas about traffic 
rules that would make the 
roads safe for everybody. 
So he asked Uncle Sam to 
let him go and help. Now 
Uncle had never let the 
family car be taken away 
from home on a long trip 


like that and he felt uneasy Zz 





William Jennings picked out 


ing and it seemed important, so he let Woodrow do it. 

There was a terrible ruction over his taking the car 
away. You should have seen some of the boys; how 
they did cut up about it. I’ve always thought, and I 
always shall think that if we hadn’t said so much here 
at home and said it so loud the business would have 
come out better than it did. Here we were at home 
howling our heads off, that Woodrow just went for a 
joy ride, that Uncle Sam didn’t want him to go, that he 
wasn’t doing the things Uncle wanted him to do, and 
that we weren’t going to stand for the rules he made 
whatever they were. 

Even Uncle Sam got fussed up as to what he want- 
ed, and of course the neighbors thought it was a very 
queer affair. They had started out with a great deal of 
respect for Uncle Sam’s opinion—he is a person you do 
respect, you know—but when they heard all this squab- 
bling at home they seemed to think it was all a grab, 
and that the square deal Uncle talks about was merely 
talk. 

You see the neighbors over there haven’t been used 
to giving half the road, and if anyone met with a mis- 
hap nobody thought of stopping to help him, so the 

little cars stood no show at 

; all. You see that terrrible 
é- collision occurred because 
old Heinrich’s step-sons, 

7” re the Junker boys, insisted 
QM upon taking the whole 
ApS road; they ran right over 
“=? Cousin Albert’s car and al- 
\.~ most wrecked Cousin 
“S=,.. Jacques’. Well that’s what 
Uncle Sam sent Woodrow 
over to see about. He want- 





about it. But he was really 
the one who had made the 
Suggestion about the meet- 


These last few years the old bus has had a terribly hard trip. 

Sometimes it turned corners so swiftly that there were only 

two wheels on the ground. But somehow the machine kept its 
course tho it threatened to skid a good many times 


ed them all to agree to give 

half the road, to stop and 

help anybody that was in 
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Uncle Sam is whistling thru his teeth as tho he is thinking, which: shall it be? 


trouble and never to carry off anyone’s load 
if it happened to get spilled—they 
wouldn’t be proud to own it, but that is 
what they had sometimes done. 

And most of all, Uncle wanted them to 
agree that if anybody wasn’t treated fair- 
ly, instead of having a fight or a lawsuit 
over it, they would all get together and 
decide what was fair in the case, and 
everybody was to agree to be bound by 
the decision. 

Well it all seemed fair enough, and a 
very desirable arrangement, but the boys 
here at home wouldn’t have it so. They 
said the neighbors were always getting 
into trouble, anyway, and we might just 
as well let them get out the best way they 
could as to get mixed up with it our- 
selves. They said we didn’t have to travel 
those roads much, anyway, and we'd better stay at 
home and mind our own business. They said all Uncle’s 
former drivers had said it was dangerous to drive on 
those roads and he had better not do it. They forgot 
that it was different when Uncle kept a coach. 

All this doesn’t seem to have much to do with Uncle’s 
choice of a chauffeur, but it- has. Well, the matter didn’t 
turn out so very well after all. The boys at home got 
Uncle so fussed that he wouldn’t sign any agreement, 
tho the other neighbors did. 

Well that is the way it has gone all the time. They 
seemed to be afraid to all agree on anything for fear 
somebody would get some credit that he didn’t deserve. 
Of course the old bus has had a terribly hard trip. It 
has gone over some rough roads and it has had to keep 
up a terrific speed. Sometimes it turned corners so 
swiftly there were only two wheels on the ground, and it 
looked as if it was going to smash with everybody in it. 
But somehow the machine kept its course, tho it threat- 
ened to skid a good many times. I do say that a chauf- 
feur who can steer a car safely under such conditions 
is entitled to some credit. 

During that wild ride when everybody was having 
difficulty in hanging on, they all tried to do their part 
and keep the thing balanced. Perhaps that’s the reason 
we came thru safely. But when the road got smoother 
and you could see things were getting better some of 
the boys began to grumble. They blamed the chauffeur 
for the wear and tear on the engine, and because he had 
used up so many tires and so much gasoline, and be- 
cause he had laid in so many spares, and for fifty other 
‘things, some of which he was to blame for and some 








The choice is between James and Warren, 

who live next door to each other and can 

watch each other and see that neither gets 
the inside track with Uncle unfairly 


of which weren’t his fault. 

And things went on that 
way; whenever the car struck 
a rut or a bump they com- 
plained about the chauffeur. 
It really seemed sometimes as 
tho they dropped broken ‘bot- 
tles along the road themselves, 
they acted so pleased when- 
ever he had a blow-out. Per- 
haps they really were afraid 
that Uncle would hire him 
again, or at least let him pick 
out the next chauffeur, and 
some of them wanted the 
job themselves or for their 
friends. 

A lot of the boys wanted to 
choose Herbert, but some of 
them thought he had been away from home so much 
that he wouldn’t know the roads around home, and that 
he would always be going off with the car. Herbert had 
had a good deal of business with John Bull and visited 
over there, so some of them said he was too friendly 
and would always give him right of way. We are funny, 
you know; John Bull is our nearest neighbor and really 
a blood relation, and yet we criticize his faults and 
have more to say about him than any of the other 
neighbors, and he does the same about us. 

Then some of them said that most of Herbert’s ex- 
perience had been with motor trucks and he wouldn’t 
know much about cars. But some of us thought that 
anybody that could run a food car over such roads as 
Herbert had and keep it top-side up could run Uncle 
Sam’s car. Aunt Samantha liked Herbert pretty well; 
it seemed he had taken quite an interest in her house- 
keeping, and he was always kind to the children. 

There were really a lot of people that wanted Her- 
bert, but they were mostly the people that were going 
about their business and didn’t take time to stop and 
talk about it, so you didn’t hear as much about him as 
about some of the others. Herbert can do things, but 
when it comes to telling about what hé can do, or even 
what he has done, Herbert isn’t there. 

A good many of those who didn’t want Herbert 
wanted Hiram. And then there was Leonard, too. Leon- 
ard and Hiram had both learned to drive from Theo- 
dore, who had been one of Uncle’s best and speediest 
chauffeurs. They didn’t like the way Woodrow had 
done things so they said they would do everything dif- 
ferent and they would never [Continued on page 160 














Sixth article in The Independent’s Industrial Series on the big plants 
that are finding a successful answer to the problems of labor unrest 


Why Mary Smith Wants to 
Work at Filene’s 


By Professor John R. Commons of the University of Wisconsin 


In collaboration with A. P. Haake, O. F. Carpenter, Malcom Sharp, 
Jennie McMullin Turner, Ethel B. Dietrich, Jean Davis. John A. Commons 


HE Filene store in Boston has always been recog- 
nized as a great experiment station in industrial 
government. The machinery here is of an amaz- 
ing variety. Long before industrial democracy 
became a fetish, Filene’s had all the forms which fer- 
tile brains have been thinking out in the last year or 
two under that name, The representative lawmaking 
body of employees, the paid executive “business agent” 
elected by the employees, the board of arbitration, even 
the employee members of the board of directors— 
Filene’s have them all and more. They had worked it all 
out gradually before most places had thought about 
starting. 
. Mary Smith thinks that she would like to work at 
Filene’s. She has heard that it is a mighty good place. 
Inexperienced girls start to work there for a minimum 
wage of $9 a week, but with the commissions they say 
that beginners—sales girls—seldom make less than $16 
or $18. Experienced sales people are paid a minimum of 
$15 to start—in addition to commissions. The girls who 
start at $9 (and they are very few nowadays, as most 
of them begin at $10 or $12) are assured of an auto- 
matic increase up to $15 within two years. 

Then they say that they are always treated well at 
Filene’s. You can’t be imposed on by a customer or 
somebody above you. If a customer accuses you of short 
changing and you know you didn’t, you can take your 
case to the Board of Arbitration and you are sure of a 
fair hearing, and sure to get justice. The department 
heads are pretty decent. They have to be or you will 
complain to the Board of Arbitration. The board is 
elected solely by the employees and is very.likely, if it 
has had a lot of trouble from the department headed 
by any particular person, to tell the company they had 
better remove that person and put in someone else whom 
the girls will stand for. 

These are only a few of the reasons why Mary Smith 
—and there are thousands of Mary Smiths in Greater 
Boston—wants to work at Filene’s, The girls say they 


have awfully good times there. They have parties and 
plays and picnics and concerts. The three thousand em- 
ployees run their own cafeteria at cost, and they have 
their own club rooms. If you are ambitious there is a 
good chance, too. The employees’ own organization—The 
Filene Codperative Association (F. C. A. for short)— 
maintains a lot of classes—courses for general] culture 
and courses for improvement in business ability. Ac- 
cording to the plan of the F. C. A., you are supposed to 
go with your group and listen to lectures from members 
of the store force who know all about different branches 
of. the business. On Monday morning, or Tuesday morn- 
ing, or some time when the store is not very busy, one of 
the teachers whom the store employs comes into your 
department and talks over with the whole sales force the 
problems that bother you and the best methods of build- 
ing up sales, increasing the business or selecting goods. 

If you like politics, they say you can get all you want 
here. Great is the excitement when the campaign is on 
for election of the president and council of the F. C. A. 
and for the Board of Arbitration. You come down early 
before opening time and stay after closing time. The 
candidates and their lieutenants hold executive meetings 
around the store. The speakers are eloquent. So are the 
candy and cigars bought from a generous campaign 
fund. 

Mary Smith does not care particularly about poli- 
tics, but the whole thing sounds pretty good—the fun, 
and everybody good natured—and all. So she applies to 
the employment office and gets a job. 

Now she has become a part of the employees’ or- 
ganization—the F. C. A.—the “company union” as 
critics might call it. 

Just how much of a union is it? What does it amount 
to anyway? Well, that depends on Mary Smith—and 
all the other Mary Smiths in the store. There are a 
great many of them—girls to whom Filene’s looks 
good. There are almost too many of them, in fact, for 
the effective working of this same machinery of free- 

















The girls say they have awfully good times at Filene’s. They have parties and plays and picnics and concerts. The three thousand 
employees run their own cafeteria at cost and have their own club rooms 
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dom from autocratic control and supervision. For after 
one Mary Smith and all the other Mary Smiths get in, 
there is just as much democracy at Filene’s as they 
themselves make—just as much freedom from auto- 
cratic control as they are willing and able to assert. 

No, that is not true. We must not forget the Board 
of Managers whose democracy has invited that of the 
employees. Otherwise there would be no F. C. A., no 
legislative body, no Board of Arbitration, no employee 
members of the Board of Directors, These do not exist 
because Mary Smith and her friends asked for them, 
but because the Filenes had an idea that Mary Smith 
and Jane Sullivan and Bill Johnson and all the others 
ought to want them and would be democratic if they 
only knew what fun it was. 

How about it? What good are they getting from their 
machinery of “democracy”? -_ 

Take the organization—the Filene Coédperative Asso- 
ciation. To begin with, they manage all their own “wel- 
fare work,” a savings bank with a loan department; a 
health and accident insurance plan; a codperative store 
thru which they can buy food, meat, and other articles; 
a lunch room of their own which serves three meals a 
day and caters for their parties and dances; a clinic; a 
choral club; a musical comedy once each year; a de- 
partment of athletics, and a newspaper. Everything 
but the clinic is supposed to be self- 
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and damages to goods. The decision of the board is 
final. 

The firm can hire Mary Smith, but if it keeps her two 
weeks it cannot fire her without a possible “come 
back.” She has a right of appeal to the Board of Arbi- 
tration and if the majority of these twelve employees 
say that the firm has shown no good reason for firing 
her, she cannot be dismissed. On the other hand, the 
board may carry its decision further than simply de- 
claring that Mary Smith is to be retained. It may de- 
cide that the trouble was not due to the fault of Mary 
Smith, but to someone higher up. It may even go so 
far as to recommend that the firm dismiss the depart- 
ment head. This sometimes happens when a lot of com- 
plaints from various persons in the same department 
leads to the suspicion that the trouble is not with Mary 
Smith. 

It is the Arbitration Board, in fact, which is the real 
efficiency committee for the firm.- It is the body which 
discovers the weak spots and the sore spots in the 
store. It is the body which is the closest to the em- 
ployees, the most cherished by them and the most popu- 
lar for aspiring candidates at election time. Election to 
this board is considered a great honor. The fortunate 
ones who are elected take their work very seriously. 
They realize that they are making decisions momentous 

to the persons involved and to be fol- 








supporting. If anything fails to be, 
they go into the pockets of the com- 
pany. 

These activities are supervised by 


Next Month—Where the 
Workers Own the Stock 


lowed as precedents for the future. 

If the Board of Arbitration is 
unique, yet, in one other venture 
Filene’s takes first prize. So far as we- 








committees of the council 
and administered by the 


are able to find out, it was 





executive secretary of the 
F. C. A., who is paid by 
the store, but appointed 
by the president of the 
F, C. A. and confirmed by 
five-sixths of the council. 
Making the company foot 
the bill seems to be a fa- 
vorite pastime of | the 
F. C. A. They even went 
so far one time as to em- 
ploy an expert to go over 
the books of the company 
to check up certain facts 








the first firm in the 
United States to ad- 
mit non-stockholding em- 
ployees, elected by the 
employees, to membership 
in the Board of Directors; 
and one of only three 
firms in the country at 
this writing. Four out of 
the eleven members are 
thus chosen, and two more 
employee members are 
chosen by the firm. 
Filene’s is a gold mine 








which they wanted in con- 


The Filene Coéperative Association has a Board of Arbitration 


for A, who wants argu- 
ments 


nection with a profit shar- 
ing plan, and presented 
the bill to the company. 


elected solely by the employees, which sees that girls are treated 

well at Filene’s. Mrs. Brennan, the girls’ counsellor, standing at 

the left, and Mr. Harlow, standing the second from the right, 
see to that 


in favor of this 
plan, so much debated to- 
day, provided for in the 


The legislative body for 
the employees is the council, which consists of twenty- 
four members, one member elected from each of the 
twelve sections of the store; the presidents of the Men’s, 
Women’s and Girls’ clubs, members ex-officio, and the 
president, vice-president, secretary and treasurer. 

Thru the council, the F. C. A. exerts its power to 
make the rules that affect the discipline or working 
conditions of the employees of the store. Thru the 
council the employees make wage agreements with the 
company, and carry on, by means of committees, their 
social and other activities of the employees, 

The Board of Arbitration is the strangest thing in 
the whole category of strange things at Filene’s. A 
board of twelve members consisting entirely of em- 
ployees, elected one from each section of the store, with 
a chairman appointed from the council by the presi- 
dent of the F. C. A., it passes on all appeals affecting 
differences between the firm or the management and 
the employees—questions of dismissal, wages, position 
in the store, missing sales, short change, lost packages 


law of Massachusetts, and 


proposed by at least one 
other state legislature. It is just as much of a “find” 


for B, who wants arguments against the system 
of employee representation on the Board of Di- 
rectors. 

B, for example, studies the present employee mem- 
bership of the Board of Directors and tells you that 
it is very evident that the employees take little inter- 
est in it. Not a single employee representative is a real 
salesman on the floor. They are all taken from the 
“higher-ups;” two merchandize managers, a division 
manager and the paid executive secretary of the 
F. C. A. “You see,” says B, “give them a chance and 
they don’t make the most of it. They don’t trust each 
other and they have to turn, after all, to the high 
executives when it comes to managing the business.” 

“Why,” says A, “what’s the matter with you? Here 
you have the best argument in the world in favor of 
allowing the employees to select some of the members. 
This simply shows their good judgment. The point is 
that the people whom they do [Continued on page 163 














To Get Enough to Eat 


A Message from the British Nation to the American People 
' By The Rt. Hon. C. A. McCurdy, K. C., M. P. 


Food Controller of Great Britain 





HE British Food Minis- 

try was created in 1917, 

when the submarine peril 

‘Was assuming very seri- 
ous dimensions, in order to fight 
the high prices and short sup- 
plies occasioned by the war. The 
submarines are now almost for- 
gotten, and after’ eighteen 
months of peace it must be re- 
corded that in some respects sup- 
plies are shorter and in some re- 
spects. food prices are higher 
than during the worst period of 
the war. I believe the experience 
of other countries is not widely 
different from our own. 

This is a remarkable and quite 
unforeseen development. When 
the armistice was signed no one 
here imagined that war prices 
would be maintained for more 
than a few months at most. I do 
not know any section of opinion 
which foresaw the actual and 
sustained rise in prices which 
marked the latter part of 1919 
and the first six months of 1920. 
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Ze _ age of forty-five were enrolled as 
Wii | onal “@ ~=war agricultural volunteers, but 
AY when all that voluntary effort 
could do had been accomplished, 
thousands of soldiers had to be 
borrowed from the army to be 
trained as ploughmen or tractor 
drivers or to assist in gathering 
the harvest. 

A remarkable fact, not pecu- 
liar to this country, was the 
rapidity with which all this 

+ great superstructure of abnor- 

; mal production, brought about 

by the enthusiasm of the people 

at war, melted and disappeared 
at the touch of peace. The potato 
crop of 1918, increased by the 
efforts of allotment growers, was 
the largest in our history. We 
were for some time doubtful 
whether we should ever be able 
to eat or sell the potatoes which 
we had grown. In 1919 the crop 











No one realized the extent to 
which production of food sup- 
plies had been interfered with by 
the war, nor the time that would be necessary to fully 
restore supplies. On the contrary, the popular impres- 
sion was that the world was overstocked, and that only 
the restoration of shipping was necessary in order to 
pour a golden river of supplies into this country. Some 
people even believed that the warehouses of Germany 
and Austria were full of manufactured articles made 
during the war in preparation for a fierce assault upon 
the markets of the world. 

These views stimulated a demand which urgently 
arose alike in agricultural and in commercial circles for 
the speedy removal of all forms of control which had 
interfered with the business activities of traders dur- 
ing the war. To a certain extent these views themselves 
operated to raise prices and diminish supplies. In the 
last two years of the war the British people had made 
remarkable efforts to increase production in this coun- 
try. Tillage area in the United Kingdom was increased 
in the two years 1916 to 1918 by close on three mil- 
lion acres, There was an increase of 740,000 acres in 
wheat, of 344,000 acres of potatoes. Women, boys, dis- 
abled soldiers, German prisoners, had all been mobilized 
in the tremendous effort to develop the latent resources 
of British land. Before the war the number of women 
employed part or whole time on the land was estimated 
to have been about 90,000; at the date of the armistice 
it had risen to at least 300,000. Thousands of tractors, 
manufactured in America by the Ford Company, were 
being used for ploughing, and the Food Production De- 
partment was lending American machinery to the farm- 
ers for harvesting the largely increased acreage under 
corn crops. Public schoolboys spent their holidays in 
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fifty per cent loafing to 
hasten the fifty cent loaf 


of potatoes was one of the lowest 
on record. 

In the early part of 1919 we 
were mainly engaged in attempts 
to decontrol foodstuffs, in response to insistent popular 
demands for the removal of war-time restrictions; a 
demand which was reinforced by the temporary fall in 
prices which marked the first six months of that year. 
In May the Prime Minister predicted that the continu- 
ing fall in food prices ought presently to result in a 
reduction of the expenses of the ordinary household 
by something like four shillings a week; that predic- 
tion was in fact verified almost to the letter, but in 
August of that year the fall of prices ceased, and prices 
have been rising steadily ever since. 

Some of our early efforts at decontrol were discour- 
aging. I remember last summer we thought the time had 
come when we could safely remove control from home- 
killed veal, which was then selling at one shilling a 
pound. Within a week we were receiving urgent com- 
munications from representatives of agriculture, com- 
plaining that decontrol had led to such a slaughter of 
calves as would gravely endanger our future milk sup- 
ply if it was not stopped. In some of the industrial dis- 
tricts veal was being sold at four shillings and five 
shillings a pound to the new rich, miners and others in 
receipt of the higher standard of wages which the war 
has brought. 

Today we have shed the early optimism of 1919. We 
realize that the wastage of war, the injury done to the 
world’s productive capacity, cannot be made good in a 
few months of peace. And there is no longer the gen- 
eral belief that prices must necessarily return to any- 
thing like their pre-war level. On the contrary, the 
British people appear to be settling down with their 
accustomed placidity of tem- [Continued on page 161 
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What We Owe the Farmer 


A Message from the United States Government to the American People 
By Victor Murdock : 


Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission 


LL men are taking more thought of the farm 
problem. The basic industry is agriculture. 
Bread and butter is the foundation of material 
thrift, and it has also to do with the spirit. 
Six startling features of the farm problem have 
risen to inconvenience those with ready remedies. 
First—Tenantry, which is not best for agricultural 
thrift, is increasing by leaps and bounds. 
Second—In the richer regions, farms are increasing 
in average size. 
Third—Great areas of tillable land, in tillable sec- 
tions, are not tilled. 
Fourth—tThere is a measurable exhaustion of cheap 
available land in new states. 
Fifth—The cities are gaining heavily in population 
at the expense of the country. 
Sixth—The annual food reserves of the nation 
are gradually diminishing despite increased machine 
production. 


soil. There is 
another essen- 
tial ingredient— 
working capital. 
For farming is 
not only a pro- 
fession; it is 
also a business. 

Third—Farms 
do not show 
profits by add- 
ing together at 
the end of the 
season the sales 
realizations of 
their products. 
There are ma- 
terial and labor 








One of the aids offered in the 
solution of the problem will not 
solve it. This is the essay writ- 
ten by the city-dweller urging 
the delights and advantages of 
the farm on his fellow citizens. 

Another aid that will not solve 
it, is the easy preachment of the 
city economist to the farmer 
that the farmer has the best 
of it. 

Still another aid that will 
prove equally impotent is the city 
theory of a multiplication of 
creature comforts and social de- 
lectations in rural districts. 

The nation is not coming to a 
solution of the problem in any 
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Harding in Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
The long and short of it 


costs, interest, insurance, taxes, 
hazard and depreciation in the 
profit computation. For farming is 
not only a profession and a busi- 
ness: it is also the most intricate 
accountancy. 

Having given these factors 
thought, it might be well to take a 
few close views of the farmer. 

The farmer unites in himself 
both capitalist and laborer. Eco- 
nomically he is a unit, an individ- 
ual unit with no factional advan- 








such easy fashion. The nation 
will not come to any solution un- 
til it radically reforms its con- 
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cept of the farm 
and the farmer. 
Here are some 
things which 
the nation, as a 
whole, could 
helpfully pon- 
der: 
First—Farms 
are not merely 
fenced fields 
which respond 
to cultivation. 
Farming is a 
profession which 
must be learned. 
Second — 
Farms do _ not 
yield thru the 
device of apply- 
ing labor cheer- 
fully to fertile 








Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Looking for a track 
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“City folks get themselves into the durnedest 
messes” 


tage. 

. The farmer is operating for the 
most part on competitive princi- 
ples in a community where other 
labor and other capital are highly organized. 

The farmer, by nature, comes to know the value of 
things and of services. He is in everlasting op- 
position to a value which is fictitious in things and in 
everlasting opposition to charges for services not per- 
formed. 

That is to say, the farmer, in his profession, busi- 
ness and accountancy, farming, is a capitalist who 
works, takes the profits and losses of supply and de- 
mand, but objects to artificial interferences with sup- 
ply and demand. He still has the old-fashioned virtue 
of frugality. He still holds to the belief that the com- 
mand to earn bread by sweat was a blessing, not a con- 
demnation. He still rejoices in the spiritual exaltation 
which comes alike with the rigors of tillage and with 
resistance to the seductions of the superficial pleas- 
ures of the physical senses. To this view the whole 
population must subscribe more and more if it values 
its happiness. 

The major part of the farmer’s problem he will 
largely solve himself. First of all he is going to acquire 
the advantages of organization [Continued on page 163 
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Devastated by the war, Europe today needs the pioneer, the strong man who can endure physical 
hardship and also retain the mental boldness to face unafraid the whirlwinds of revolution 


A Change of Frontiers 


“Go East, Young Man!” is the slogan for present day pioneers. 
America has become comparatively conservative ; itisin Europe that 
the great and dangerous experiments in democracy are being tried 


By Preston Slosson 


HE Frontier has crost the Atlantic. The United 

States is today the land of prosperous cities and 

well-kept countrysides; of widespread comfort, 

wealth and free expenditure; of art and the 
leisure to enjoy it undisturbed by social cataclysms. 
The United States is the banker and creditor of the 
vlanet, the land of stable currency and sound security. 
The American Constitution alone withstands the in- 
surgent radicalism of the day; the war which wrecked 
kings and empires in the Old World proved impotent 
even to alter party lines in the New. The uprooted aris- 
tocrat who values personal safety, the timid European 
millionaire who fears measures of confiscation and re- 
pudiation at home, the distinguished author or painter 
who desire a wide hearing, all turn their eyes to the 
quiet and conservative continent so wisely discovered 
by Columbus for their eventual benefit. 

But how different is the picture of the Old World, so 
long the home of wealth and culture and the Mecca of 
the American tourist! The vast countrysides devastated 
by the war resemble the Bad Lands of the Far West 
before the days of irrigation. The fine French roads 
which were so long an object of our just envy are torn 
to mud ruts. Railroad transportation has fallen back a 
generation as if some Rip Van Winkle had slept us 
into the past. Imperial treasures of art are being 
liquidated to pay the grocers’ bills of royalty. The aris- 
tocracy of every belligerent has been drained of the 
wealth which made possible its life of cultured leisure. 
Revolution has followed revolution until the European 
conservative has come to regard the American consti- 
tution as something almost too good to be true. Even 
Marxian Socialism no longer terrifies those who have 
looked over the edge of the bottomless pit which is 
Russia and seen more frightful shapes looming dimly 
from the lurid depths. 

The American who would picture Europe of today 
must call memory to his aid. If he can reconstruct the 
old Frontier of Jackson and Daniel Boone he can com- 
prehend the poverty and hardship, the lack of housing, 
roads and railroads, the stripping down of life to the 
problem of bare existence which is the reality of mod- 
crn Europe. If he can recall the inflated paper currency 
of Civil War days and the heavy burden of debt which 


later drove the western farmer to Populism he can 
sympathize with the financial plight of Britain, France 
and Italy. But if he would understand the financial 
condition of the nations of the Danube and the Baltic 
he must send his memory south to the collapse of the 
Confederacy when Confederate paper money could buy 
wood only at the rate of “cord for cord.” Conditions in 
some parts of Europe recall the “starving time” of the 
first settlers of Plymouth and Virginia when emigra- 
tion to America was more dangerous than going into 
battle. 

No doubt this picture is somewhat too generalized. 
There are gradations in Europe’s poverty, and little 
islands of prosperity exist, such as Switzerland and 
Denmark. But no country in the Old World awakes of 
a morning with that complacent sense of security with 
which America seeks its breakfast coffee. For the Bol- 
shevism-that once flooded Finland may at any time lap 
over into Sweden, and the political earthquakes that 
shake Germany reverberate in Holland. Here and there 
a king remains seated on his throne, but his eyes are 
unxiously turned to the unstable earth on which the 
throne rests. Here and there a class of war profiteers 
ure buying jewelry, but they buy in feverish haste as 
those who are spending fairy gold which may vanish 
into nothingness at any moment. 


UROPE is certainly no place today for the very old 

or the very young, for the quiet citizen who enjoys 

the routine security of civilization or the spoiled darling 
ef a sheltered environment. Europe needs the pioneer, 
the strong man who can endure physical hardship and 
also retain the mental boldness to face unafraid the 
whirlwinds of revolution. But Europe’s pioneers have 
for generations sought America, It is just because our 
country has graduated—and very recently—from the 
wilderness that we can now give moral and material 
aid to Europe, which in the past gave us the luxuries 
and refinements of a civilization that has passed away. 
Can Europe give us anything in return? Yes, Europe 
can give us what the frontier gives the settled city: the 
benefit of an experiment. It is now Europe rather than 
America which is the great laboratory of political de- 
mocracy. Masaryk and Petliura [Continued on page 159 
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The Democratic Platform 
_ A Debate by Talcott Williams and Norman Hapgood 





Nullifying the Constitution 
By Talcott Williams 


It demands, as did President Wilson a year ago, that 

his Covenant for a League of Nations shall be rati- 
fied as he negotiated it, without reference to the powers of 
the Senate or to great changes since April, 1919, in affairs 
and in opinion, at home and abroad. 

The powers of the Senate cannot be changed by an elec- 
tion. The Democratic platform refuses any amendments ex- 
cept “reservations making clearer or more specific the obli- 
gations of the United States to the League of Associates.” 
All these obligations in the Covenant are to be left un- 
changed, Article X included. These obligations failed of a 
two-thirds vote in a Senate of 96 by 26 votes. For ratifica- 
tion, 64 votes were needed in a full Senate. Only 38 were 
cast for the treaty. Only one-third of the Senate is reélected 
next November. Neither party can secure a two-thirds ma- 
jority. A bare majority is all either can expect. Neither 
party has had a two-thirds majority for fifty years. Com- 
promise is inevitable, if the treaty comes again before the 
Senate, even if there is a Democratic majority. If no com- 
promize is made, the treaty will fail again. Not even the 
election of a Democratic President can change the constitu- 
tional powers conferred on the Senate in treaty making. 

The Democratic platform, therefore, asks of the Senate— 
two-thirds of whom remain after the next election—that it 
shall lay aside its powers for the Covenant and the treaty 
of which it is a part, both stronger when laid before the 
Senate, July 10, 1919, than since or now. The treaty has 
grown weaker abroad as well as here. Its reparation clauses 
are being made over. In the Senate the Covenant grew 
weaker until its rejection. It grew weaker with the country, 
thru all the long discussion. Democratic opposition in- 
creased. , 


Te Democratic platform proposes an impossible task. 


RESIDENT Wilson flatly refused compromize when the 
Democratic and Republican Senators would have 


reached one and the powers abroad were willing to accept, 


the Lodge reservations. The plain common sense of the 
people felt that concessions should be made on both sides. 
The Democratic platform refuses compromize again. Europe 
has changed, world affairs have altered, public opinion has 
developed, and the Democratic party goes to the country 
on the declaration that a Covenant finished in April, 1919, 
shall be voted for unaltered by the American people in 
November, 1920, and go unchanged to the Senate if a new 
Democratic Administration comes into power, March 4, 
1921. 

The Republican platform favors an agreement to all that 
is proposed in the Covenant—a court, the support of its 
decisions, the protection of small nations, joint action under 
an agreement to diminish war—but leaves the future to 
decide the best form. If it was not possible to secure prompt 
ratification last July by the Senate when the whole subject 
shared the enthusiasm awakened by a great triumph in 
war, what chance is there of a majority at the polls with the 
war receding and responsibility for external affairs dimin- 
ishing? Those who favored prompt ratification last June, 
because the world needed immediate action—this was my 
own vehement opinion then, and I was in this but one of 
many supporters of the League—feel now, after months of 
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discussion, that compromize, adjustment, change after con- 
sideration, is wise on the great issue as on all great con- 
stitutional changes. 

No one man, however great, however useful, however suc- 
cessful in arousing the world’s deeper conscience and con- 
sciousness to international justice, can claim that his way 
and his way alone must be adopted without change. Doubt- 
less the Republican senators were not all unselfish, unam- 
bitious, non-partizan. Will any one say that Woodrow Wil- 
son is unselfish, unambitious, non-partizan? 


Wi euss, is better, that the American people should dis- 
cuss this great issue, be informed, educated and 
trained in it, and then accept without change Wilson’s Cov- 
enant, made eighteen months before the election next No- 
vember, or instead shall give to the Republican party, com- 
mitted in its platform to substantially the same agreement, 
the task of adjusting the Covenant to the conditions of next 
winter and next spring? A year ago the world was ready 
to accept the Covenant of Versailles. The man is blind 
who does not see that the authority of the Allies is weak- 
er. Nations, once ready to obey, today claim their own ac- 
tion and decision. 

For the country, the cause and the world, it is better that 
a decision should be reached by full discussion and a na- 
tional vote than by a President or Senate, however wise 
each may be. Meanwhile, Senator Harding and Governor 
Cox, as candidates, have a grave and decisive responsibility 
in announcing their own personal course and policy. For 
Governor Cox, President Wilson’s political estate may prove 
a liability and not an asset. For Senator Harding, anxiety 
to placate the “irreconcilables’” may estrange the larger 
body of Republicans who fee] an international agreement 
to prevent war and protect small states is indispensable, and 
who will say less than Hiram Johnson but silently do more. 

Presidential campaigns all turn on one issue, and the 
country and the world are the better for a campaign on 
this great world question. Other peoples have decided with- 
out discussion, but not the American people. 

Inflation, the national finances, profiteering, and a policy 
under which the Treasury bought all it needed at high war 
prices except credit, which it bought low by invoking patri- 
otism, plainly gave the Democratic platform makers much 
worry. The Democratic party has long been for inflated 
credits and currency, particularly in the South. Reduction 
in the national debt, on which the platform dwells, has been 
gained by anticipating income, a year ahead. The Federal 
Reserve Bank Act, the Farmers’ Loan Act, Treasury aid to 
loans for purchases of Liberty ‘and Victory bonds, great 
advances to railroads and shipbuilding, with $9,000,000,000 
loaned to foreign countries and carried as a “security,” 
when it is debt undisguised—these policies have built up a 
vast mass of uncertain credits which a national presiden- 
tial campaign will be almost certain to shake to its 
center. 

The Democratic platform puts a bold face on all this, but 
between the lines is apparent a deserved apprehension of 
the effect when these extended and manifold credits are 
tested by the revelation, the discussion, challenge and appre- 
hension of a hot political contest. : 














August 7, 1920 


What Does Dr. Williams Mean ? 


By Norman Hapgood 


R. WILLIAMS makes a number of serious charges 
D against the Democratic plank on the League of Na- 

tions, and then throws in a few financial charges at 
the end, for which I shall have to wait for further specifica- 
tions, devoting this article to making such answers as I can 
to such parts of the attack on the League plank as I am 
able to comprehend. 

Firstly, in the title “nullifying the Constitution,” and 
here and there thruout the article, I judge that thru the 
way in which the Democrats expressed themselves at San 
Francisco that venerable and formidable instrument under 
which we breathe and have our being is once more in dan- 
ger. There has never been an election, I think, since I was 
a boy, when it has not been endangered, even if it was only 
an election for coroner. Usually our liberties, our ancient 
traditions, and the wisdom of the fathers are thrown in for 
good measure. Happily, however, out of every election, mu- 
nicipal, county or national, our old friend the Constitution 
emerges unscathed, with more or ‘less the same familiar 
appearance, and only alters its look when some regular 
process is gone thru and my Bronx cocktails are taken 
away from me by due process of law or women stand on the 
brink of getting the vote by amendment instead of state by 


state. If the Democrats at San Francisco actually did start 


out after the scalp of the Constitution, or the nullification 
of it, they have no more chance than the Seal Harbor base- 
ball nine would have against the Cincinnati Reds, or than 
the horse that I see meandering in front of my window 
would have against Man-o’-War. They might as well go out 
of business. 

But does the plank actually indicate so momentous and 
futile an effort? The platform indicates the line of conduct 
promised by one political party. The Democrats hereby state 
their belief that the Senate at its next session, looking at 
the results of the election, ought to be willing to join Presi- 
dent Wilson in making the United States a member of a 
group, now containing twenty-eight nations, committed to 
the task of preventing any nation in the future from launch- 
ing us on a war like the last. They do, I concede, state their 
belief that no nation should be “permitted” to do this, to 
use the word that Senator Lodge himself used before he 
got into a personal fight with President Wilson, and this 
“permitted” means Article X. I concede, moreover, not only 
that this League of twenty-eight nations exists, but that it. 
is actually functioning and doing more to help Europe gev 
out of its tragic state of economic chaos than any other 
force, while we stand off and bark about the danger to our 
poor little country, the menace to our tender liberties, the 
insult to our sensitive Senate. Article X can be changed any 
time by action from within the League. Article V, also, can 
be changed, making amendment easier. Neither these nor 
any other article can be changed by the United States Sen- 
ate, however. All the Senate can do is to say: “You do it. 
The war was trouble enough for us. Don’t commit us to re- 
sponsibility such as falls on Switzerland, Belgium and Bra- 
zil. We are for you and we meant all our newspaper talk 
about making war impossible, but we never stopped to think 
it might conceivably mean committing ourselves to some- 
thing that Holland and Denmark can face but that ought 
not to be asked of us. No, on second thoughts, you do it.” 

I wonder if the Republican plank is constitutional. Sen- 
ator Johnson says it means no treaty at all, so I suppose it 
is constitutional. But the Senator does not say how we are 
ever going to be at peace with Germany, or how our agree- 
ments, if we have any, about European matters are to be 
made with England, France, Italy and the rest, they acting 
as a unit through the League. Dr. Williams interprets the 
Republican plank differently from Senator Johnson and 
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therefore even that plank may not be constitutional. I have 
read the Constitution and I have read the Republican plank. 
The first I understand to some extent, but the second not at 
all, and am therefore full of the dread that the unconstitu- 
tionality lurking in the Democratic plank may curl like an 
adder in some knot-hole of the Republican plank. If it is 
unconstitutional for the Democrats to keep on fighting to 
induce a Senate, instructed by the election, to accept the 
League as it actually exists, may it not be equally uncon- 
stitutional for Dr. Williams’s branch of the Republican 
happy family to commit the nation to what Dr. Williams 
calls “substantially the same agreement’? Even if it is un- 
constitutional for the Democrats to express the hope of en- 
tering the existing League, and constitutional for the Re- 
publicans to stand for “substantially the same agreement,” 
is not the practical outlook a little sad? All of Dr. Wil- 
liams’s figuring, which is very impressive, is based on the 
assumption that, no matter if the country went overwhelm. 
ingly Democratic, the Republican senators would die in 
their tracks rather than yield. Let us, then, suppose it goes 
Republican, and see if the picture that confronts us is more 
reassuring. 

The happy band of ninety-six statesmen comes together 
in Washington once more. Senator Lodge is again the hon- 
ored chieftain. Gronna he has lost, for that gentleman has 
already been eliminated by the embattled farmers of North 
Dakota. Newberry he may have lost by that time, thanks to 
the heartlessness of a Supreme Court opposed to corruption 
in elections. These two changes alone would wipe out the 
Republican majority, but we will suppose that Brandegee, 
Cummins and enough other tested thinkers are reélected 
to give Senator Lodge’s party a majority—say of five, or 
ten, if you prefer. It needs two-thirds. Lodge begins to count 
his majority. The first one he counts is Hiram Johnson, of 
California. Count ahead, Cabot, much joy may it bring you. 
He then counts Borah. We are getting on. Knox might come 
in next, with his no League and separate peace. Medill Mc- 
Cormick answers to his name, and so does Brandegee. The 
rest of the battalion of death answer present, and by count- 
ing every one of these easy assets H. Cabot finds that he 
can come within ‘a dozen or twenty of a two-thirds majority. 
The prospect is fine. The outlook for agreeing on anything 
is exactly the same as it was at Chicago, when the famous 
plank emerged as an indication of what the Republicans 
could do when they flock all alone and harmoniously by 
themselves, with no Democrats to mix them up, and no ter- 
rible Wilson to seize the credit for any great ideas that 
might emerge. 


ET us pass on to this Wilson specter. I forbear to quote 

what Lodge said about standing by McKinley in the 
treaty he made after the Spanish war. It would sound ill- 
tempered and I wish to view the present Republican ra- 
tiocination with Olympian poise. Dr. Williams says that 
Wilson “flatly refused compromize.” This must be modified a 
trifle. When the President came back from Paris in Febru- 
ary, 1919, he committed himself to nothing, but on the con- 
trary called to the White House the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs of the Senate and the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House, took their sugges- 
tions, and had the suggestions carried out when he went 
back to, Paris. In August, after his return, the Presi- 
dent said to the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate that there could be “no reasonable objection to in- 
terpretations accompanying the act of ratification, provided 
they do not form part of the formal ratification itself.” 
In February of this year Senator Hitchcock reported to the 
President an agreement with reservations that he under- 
stood would be satisfactory to Senator Lodge, and the Pres- 
ident said: “I am glad to say that I can accept them as they 
stand.” They included a reservation on Article X, and the 
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President accepted that also, altho he described it as “un- 
fortunate.” Lodge thereupon changed his position, either 
bullied by the bitter-enders or determined on his own ac- 
count to humiliate and defeat the President at any cost, and 
substituted something he knew the President would not 
accept. 

There is another point that I think Dr. Williams might 
modify a little. He says: “No one man, however great, how- 
ever useful, however successful in arousing the world’s 
deeper conscience and consciousness to international jus- 
tice, can claim that his way and his way alone must be 
adopted without change.” And again, a little later, he refers 
to “Wilson’s Covenant.” This charge that Wilson created 
the Treaty and the League all by himself is not easy to 
understand. Did Wilson have his way alone at Paris? Did 
Foch? Did Clemenceau? Lloyd George? Sonnino? When the 
British Parliament ratified, did one man have his way, and, 
if so, what man? How about the French Parliament? When 
Italy ratified, what one man’s will was represented? Did 
one man not only work out the plan thru the weary months 
but bring the twenty-eight nations into the league and the 
thirty-four nations into general acceptance of the treaty? 
Did one man dictate to Governor Cox when, long before 
he was nominated, he put into less than eighty words two 
reservations entirely consistent with the President’s posi- 
tion but also entirely sufficient to quiet those patriots and 
heroes who are actually and sincerely afraid our little 
country may be picked upon by San Marino and Siam. The 
Democratic platform allows for such reservations as will 
make clear to the sceptred villains of Europe that we have 
not forgotten our constitution in our haste to ratify. More 
important, perhaps, than such superfluous declarations is 
the fact that the Council of the League, which is the im- 
portant body, can do absolutely nothing without our assent 
if we are a membcr, altho it can do whatever it likes if we 
are not. 

All this being so, is it a joke, or is it rather a nightmare, 
to ask the twenty-eight or the thirty-four nations to wait 
a year or so. until maybe Lodge and Johnson can offer them 
something choice that will please everybody, like the Chi- 
cago platform? 


The Issue Involved 
By Talcott Williams 


N this year, as in 1896, the acceptances of the two 
| candidates are to be the real platforms. The Demo- 

cratic platform, like the Republican, has ceased to in- 
terest me. “Labor” is still interested in the two platforms, 
because on the basis of the Chicago and San Francisco 
declarations, the trade unions propose a class support of 
the Democratic labor creed (as in the platform) and a 
class opposition to the Republican labor crecd, as per plat- 
form. What Governor Cox will do, no one yet knows. Sen- 
ator Harding, with unusual courage for a candidate, has 
gone farther than the party platform and unflinchingly 
declared the supremacy of the law and the right of any 
individual to seek work, whatever organization bars the 
way. Many there must be who will deem this issue and 
the decision of “labor” to wage “class” warfare more im- 
portant than any that can be raised by either platform. 
“Some day,” many voters will say, “this issue must be 
settled. Why not now?” 

Both platforms in their utterances cn the League have 
to be considered in the light of the action of both candi- 
dates. Governor Cox is better aware than Mr. Hapgood 
that neither party can carry the treaty merely by winning 
& majority of the Senate and the new resolutions on the 
League Governor Cox proposes, without defining, apparently 
look to a compromize so as to secure two-thirds in a Senate 
where twenty-one Democrats voted for ratification with the 
Lodge amendments. Doubtless President Wilson was ready 
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to compromize last February. Last November, two days 
before the final vote, President Wilson rejected a com- 
promize closcly similar. In February, it was too late. Once 
more, was the fable of the Sibylline books repeated. How 
easily and readily could compromize have been secured last 
year, in July, by President Wilson? But an albumenized 
temper does not incline men to compromize. 

The Republican leadership also moves away from com- 
promize. The Republican candidate in his letter of ac- 
ceptance proposes to scrap the League, to make peace by a 
Knox resolution and later to organize a new agreement 
based on a court of arbitration, instcad of the Council now 
in existence. 

Mr. Hapgood lays stress on the “existence” of the League. 
This “League in being,” while thrce “great powers” act 
over its head in every day’s despatches, has not inclined 
the American people to accept the new instrument to guide 
our foreign policy, until its action has been safeguarded. 
Unlike the European powers, we are familiar with Consti- 
tutions, expect to obey them and are schooled to the action 
of codrdinate powers. We look to the people for a final 
decision, not to a single chamber of a Parliament as in 
Europe. 

“Tf” we had a constitution like England’s, President Wil- 
son would have gone out of power when in November, 1918, 
a Congress, with a majority against him, was elected, as 
would the Premiers of England, France or Italy. This may 
be a good government plan. It is not ours. Under ours, a 
great issue like this has to be fought out before the people. 
While I should have liked an early decision because of my 
international sympathies and because so many of those I 
know have been in peril or lost life by the delay, still, I 
know nothing is more important than that permanent, far- 
reaching international agreements should be passed upon 
by the people rather than by Presidents and Premiers, 
however great and wise they may be. I am inclined to think 
that even Mr. Hapgood would be of this opinion on any 
issue but the Lcague which a very general assent and con- 
sent abroad and at home calls “Wilson’s League.” Certain- 
ly the eminent men named by Mr. Hapgood have not “wished 
it” on themselves in any vocal and vociferous manner. 

The present situation is that neither candidate will leave 
this issue as the platforms put it. Senator Harding by 
scrapping the League goes farther than the platform to 
satisfy Hiram Johnson. He forces every Republican who 
believes in a League in order to prevent war and not merely 
in an agreement to settle international differences, to con- 
sider, however unwillingly, whether he can possibly sup- 
port a candidate who will not even stand by his position 
and record in the Senate, where Senator Harding voted 
to ratify the League with the Lodge reservations. If he was 
right then, he is wrong now. If he is right now, he was 
wrong then. 

Senator Harding leaves the Republican party platform 
at his own risk. A bolt by Senator Johnson has its dangers. 
The slow, steady scep of voters from the Republican party 
is less public, but more perilous. Take New York, New 
Jersey and Connecticut, States needed and “narrow” on a 
party majority. The Republican supporters of the League 
will not make as much noise as Senator Johnson; but they 
have more votes affecting doubtful States, needed for suc- 
cess. California and Idaho have 17 votes. These three East- 
ern States have 66. Ohio has 24, and Senator Harding has 
reason to remember his State is variable. The League Re- 
publican voters are clergymen who represent all religious 
interests. The world of colleges, universities, teachers and 
young graduatcs is for the League. So are women, by tens 
of thousands. The independent vote is a League vote. Every 
politician knows. there are enough of these classes of voters 
to defeat the Republican party in these four States. What 
will it profit the Republican party if it gains a whole world 
of Hiram Johnsons, of the Irish, of Germans and of the 
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anti-war vote generally and loses the very soul of its inde- 
pendent, intelligent advancing vote, devoted to the wide 
interest in humanity represented by missions and by the 
broad international philanthropical movements like the Red 
Cross, the Armenian, Serbian and other relief, including 
the thousands of voters from the new republics of Europe 
to whom the League is a question of life and death. 
Senator Harding gains Hiram Johnson, Borah and Pen- 
rose. He loses all the others. Their voice will not be heard, 
but their line of votes is spread thru all the States. They 
will not haste, neither will they grow weary. They will wait 
until Governor Cox has spoken. If his letter of acceptance 
stands for the covenant reasonably adjusted and the Re- 
publican candidate stood for his position in the Senate, as 
the platform was believed to do, the full Republican vote 
would be behind him. Leaving his own party platform and 
leaving too the party policy he supported in the Senate, he 
must not be surprized if Republican voters who stood for 
the League when even President Wilson was not for it, 
shall, some publicly, some individually, decide to support 
the League as the one instrument at hand to begin the great 
work of ending war. Abandon the League now and a war- 
sick world goes back, as Senator Harding proposes to agree- 
ments to arbitrate which did not prevent war in 1914. 


By the Way 


Are you still wearing the overalls you bought this 
Spring? 


Cute But Yellow 


HIS is the caption which a San Francisco paper put 

over a picture of a Japanese child, in whom two mem- 
bers of a Congressional investigating committee were show- 
ing a natural human interest. The phrase could not itself 
be called cute but it is certainly yellow. ¥. 


Ohio and Good Night 


ee HIO” is “good-morning” in Japanese, and Ohio it 

will be whichever candidate is victor. But for either 
New York or Massachusetts the election of a Vice-Presi- 
dent will mean “good-night!” 


The Perennial 


RYAN has once more been nominated for President; 
Bue on this occasion by a third party and against his 
will. As between Debs and Bryan the score for nomina- 
tions received now stands only five to four. 


The Spa Balance Sheet 


ERMANY gained an extension of time for disarmament, 

a reduction in coal shipments, the hope of a foreign 
loan, and reéntry into the councils of European diplomacy. 
The Allies gained a settlement of the coal question and the 
right to compel disarmament and reparations by further 
occupation of Germany in case of necessity. The world 
gained a breathing space until the next crisis. The United 
States gained the commiseration of Premier Lloyd George 
for not being represented. 


Our Debt to Lipton 


T is something when a man is able to fill the first 

page of the daily papers with pleasant reading. Mur- 
ders and accidents are depressing to everyone; politics to 
many; prohibition to some. But a yacht is always beautiful 
and good sportsmanship is always engaging. 


The Prohibition Convention 


LADY watering a garden during a heavy rain is a 
strange sight. So is a party trying to dry up a desert. 
The United States is already under complete prohibition 
and yet the Prohibition Party continues to exist. Enforce-— 
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ment may be still an issue, but how can those enforce the 
law who, on their own showing, cannot hope to be elected? 
A third party may agitate effectively for a reform; it can- 
not administer the reform when achieved. 


Count Them Up 


By Thomas Steele 


Ht day some newspaper prints the bitter taunt: 
“There are ( ) wars going on at present and 
the League of Nations does nothing to stop them!” 
This blank is filled up with any number from eight to 
eighty that strikes the writer’s fancy. We wonder how 
many could name the wars which they number so confi- 
dently, especially since the number is rarely twice the same. 

A lawyer might say that there was no war existing at 
the present time, except our own technical “war” with 
Germany, since no recognized Government is formally at 
war with another Power. But that would be a quibble, as 
there are two instances of conflict on a sufficiently exten- 
sive scale to count as a “foreign war”: the struggles of 
Bolshevik Russia with Poland and of the Turkish National- 
ists with the Greeks and Armenians. The fact that neither 
the Russian Bolsheviki nor the Turkish rebels are recog- 
nized as legitimate “Governments” outside their own 
boundaries does not alter the fact that many people are 
being killed in international fighting. 

But there is a difference between two and, say, forty- 
two. How do the paragraphers bring in the other forty? 
Well, first of all they count in civil wars, such as those 
in China, Mexico and Ireland. It is doubtless very deplora- 
ble that there should be rebellions and insurrections within 
a country, but it is not the concern of the League of Na- 
tions, which has the duty of preventing, so far as is humanly 
possible, all international conflicts, but which has no author- 
ity over the domestic politics of a sovereign state. The 
very people who complain most loudly that the League does 
not compose the differences between Obregon and Villa or 
between Lenin and Wrangel would complain still more 
loudly if anything of the sort were attempted. 

Then, to swell the list, every little riot and border “in- 
cident” is described as a war. If an Italian sailor shoots up 
the Slavic quarter of a Dalmatian town, or a Czech hits a 
Pole over the head in Teschen, or a race riot breaks out in 
the Banat it is reckoned another war. That such instances 
are a sign of disturbed conditions and bad feelimg is true 
enough, and if often repeated or long continued they may 
lead to war in good earnest. But in themselves they are not 
much more destructive than a “labor war” in a West Vir- 
ginia or Colorado mine. With eastern and central Europe 
shaken to pieces by more than four years of war there are 
certain to be hundreds of local “scraps” until the frontiers 
are all stably adjusted. It is the duty of the League to see 
that the Governments discourage such incidents and re- 
main at peace even if some excitable super-patriot tries to 
force the hand of the authorities by starting trouble. 

When civil wars and rebellions have been added to every 
frontier incident that arises the critic of the League still 
feels that he has not a sufficiently impressive total. So he 
counts in wars or semi-wars that did exist at some time 
since the armistice with Germany anc reckons them as still 
existing; for example, the invasion of Bolshevist Hungary 
by Rumania, the invasion of Finland, Esthonia and Latvia 
by Bolshevist Russia, the Lemberg campaign between 
Poland and the Ruthenians, and so forth. These disturb- 
ances may once have counted as serious wars, but for the 
most part they have since been patched up by treaty and 
armistice or else have dwindled into mere smouldering dis- 
order. 

No fair test of the efficiency of the League of Nations 
can come until it includes the greatest of the Great Powers 
—the United States of America—and until its authority is 
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William T. Tilden 
was the sensation of 
the Davis Cup 
matches at Wimble- 
don, . England, this 
summer when he 
brought his series of 
victories to a climax 
by defeating the 
British champion, 
Patterson. Tilden 
now is looked upon 
as likely to bring 
the Davis Cup back 
to the United States 
after its long journey 
round the world 
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Man o’ War ranks first among race horses; in his three- 
year-old form he won his first five starts and broke the 
world’s record by running a mile and a quarter in 1:59% 

















Wide World 


In the final tryouts for the women’s swimming 
team to represent America in the Olympic 
games Katharine Brown, ten years old, did 
some spectacular diving. This snapshot shows 
her making a perfect half forward somersault 





Wide World 


The German frauleins have never taken to 
sports quite as enthusiastically as British and 
American girls, but they are beginning to 
make up for lost time now. This 100 meter 
race was an event of a recent meet in Berlin 







Wide World 

The world’s most famous golfers, 
Ed Ray (left) and Harry Vardon, 
both of England, are in this 
country now playing a series of 
exhibition matches. On July 26 
they defeated Jim Barnes, Ameri- 
can professional champion, and 
Walter Hagen, American open 
champion, in a best ball match 
of thirty-six holes. The match 
was all even up to the last hole, 
when Vardon sunk a putt of near- 
ly thirty feet and Hagen’s ball, 
eight feet away, just failed to 

roll in 
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no longer subordinated to the Supreme Council of the 
Allies. The latter will come about automatically with the 
completion of the peace treaties and the settlement of some 
outstanding controversies between the Allies and Ger- 
many. The first condition it rests with us to meet. Then it 
will be fair enough to ask the League to stop the aggres- 
sions of Russia and Turkey, as well as the forty or so 
other wars which do not exist, or which are the concern of 
local police rather than of armies. 


May We Not Inquire 

F a party platform is to explain the party policy, and 

a speech of acceptance is to explain the party platform, 
who shall explain the speech of acceptance? 


Camouflanguage 
By Franklin H. Giddings 


HE political reactions to Mr. Harding’s ample 
speech of acceptance may have disappointed him. 
They have been few and feeble. He should find com- 
pensation, however, and stimulation in the academic re- 
actions to his production as an in- 


tellectual mutation. These have 
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right, more self-luminous and more pleasing to Almighty 
God than any other people in the world; but not all of us 
have seen with equal perspicacity just how and why. Mr. 
Harding has seen why and how with a clarity of vision al- 
together surpassing. To concede so much as this, altho no 
more could be said, would be to accord high distinction; 
and there is more to be said. 

Mr. Harding not only sees, he also comprehends, and 
comprehending his mind moves directly to implications 
and corollaries. Grasping the outstandingness of America, 
he does not shrink from the obligations that the big fact 
imposes upon us. It is not merely right, it is imperative 
that we should be a law unto ourselves, in things economic, 
moral, and political. Senator Lodge now and then has seen 
glimmerings of this truth. Senator Borah and Senator 
Johnson have caught flashes of it. The Republican conven- 
tion almost beheld it. To Mr. Harding it is refulgent; and 
like Saint Paul blinded by the glory of heaven while gaz- 
ing upon it, Mr. Harding knows in his heart that he must 
manifest it to the heathen. 

At this point, if my analysis is correct, Mr. Harding’s su- 
preme greatness is revealed. Manifesting America to the 

heathen is in part a literary enter- 








been many, dynamic, and positive. 

Note, for example, the letter that 
the Reverend Doctor Henry A. 
Stimson sent to The Times. The 
country, he says, “has not been 
treated with ‘simple things said in 
such a solemn way’ in Presidential 
utterance, since the days of Presi- 


“Remarkable” Remarks 


From Senator Harding’s Speech of 
Acceptance 


America will go on! 

Alaska is rich in resources. 

I believe in law enforcement. 
The human element comes first. 


prize. In the nature of things it 
must be so. Now Mr. Harding not 
only sees things, he has also a fine 
sense of propriety, and he has dis- 
cerned, what Mr. Lodge has failed 
to perceive, how incongruous it is, 
in what bad taste it is, to set forth 
Americanism in the heathen loca- 
tions of Shakespeare and Milton. 


dent Buchanan.” Here we have ex- 
act description and frank acknowl- 
edgment that Mr. Harding succeed- 
ed in doing what he undertook to 
do. The only fault that can be 
found with Mr. Stimson’s way of 
wording his tribute is that under- 
- statement to highten effect is mor- 
ally questionable when indulged in 
by a minister of the gospel whose 
yea should be yea, and whose nay 
should be nay. 

The truth is that Mr. Harding 
has done a remarkable thing. It is 
by no means certain that he will be 
elected to the Presidency of the 
United States, and it is highly im- 
probable that if he is elected he 
will play a sensational réle. It may 
happen, therefore, that he will be 
remembered chiefly as the author 
of his speech of acceptance. This is 
a sufficient reason for approaching 
the study of it without prejudice, 
and with a sincere desire to dis- 
cover, if possible, in what its unde- 
niable originality consists. 

Without presuming to speak with 
authority I venture the suggestion 
that Mr. Harding has attained in- 
tellectual leadership by the bold- 
ness with which he has exploited 
possibilities that have fascinated 
the American mind, but which no 
American mind heretofore has had 
the courage to experiment with in 
a thorogoing way. 

We all understand that we are 
Americans, better and more beau- 
tiful, more upright and more down- 








I am thinking of the railroads. 

We call on all America for steadiness. 

I believe in the protective tariff policy. 

I believe in our eminence in trade abroad. 

America must stand foremost for the right. 

Ours is the temple of liberty under the law. 

We must stabilize and strive for normality. 

Peace closes the gaping wound of world 
war. 

It is idle to think we have attained perfec- 
tion. 

It is folly to close our eyes to outstanding 
facts. 

We hold the majesty of righteous govern- 
ment. 

Let us call to all the people for thrift and 
economy. 

A people’s will still remains the supreme 
authority. 

’ Toil alone makes for accomplishment and 
advancement. 

The Government's obligations are alike to 
all the people. 

In conflict is disaster, in understanding 
there is triumph. 

Agriculture is essentially the foundation of 
our very existence. 

More than all else the present-day world 
needs understanding. 

Parties are formed by those who reach a 
consensus of opinion. 

In all sincerity we promise the prevention 
of unreasonable profits. 

We are contemplating peoples in the con- 
cord of humanity’s advancement. 

I believe there is an easy and open path to 
righteous relationship with Mexico. 

We promise that relief which will attend the 
halting of waste and extravagance. 

With a hymn of service in my heart, I 
pledge fidelity to our country and to God. 

Congress enacts the laws, and the executive 
branch of government is charged with en- 
forcement. 

In a citizenship of more than a hundred 
millions it is impossible to reach agreement 
upon all questions. 

The womanhood of America, always its 
glory, its inspiration and the potent, unlifting 
force in its social and spiritual development, 
is about to be enfranchised. 














in the grammar of Cambridge and 
Oxford. A candidate for the Presi- 
dency of the United States should 
make his own English language. 
Mr. Harding has made his. He has 
written as he has thought. 

It would be absurd now to pre- 
dict what the judgment of poster- 
ity upon Mr. Harding’s creation 
(for a creation surely it is) will 
be. It is too near us to be seen in its 
true proportions. We scrutinize the 
platitudes of which it is built up, 
and like the geologist scrutinizing 
strata, fail to sec the mountain 
top. Perhaps posterity will certain- 
ly know what we only suspect, that 
platitudes are the only material 
flat and homogeneous enough to 
support and compose the pinnacle 
of Hardingese Americanism; but 
what heathen nation, gazing upon 
that peak for the promise of dawn, 
or watching it throw the evening 
blaze afar, will care? 


The Main Tent and the 
Side Shows 


N the majority of states Gov- 

ernors and legislatures are to 
be elected this November; in all 
states, members of Congress. Do 
not let your interest in the most 
spectacular event of the political 
year, the race for President, divert 
your attention wholly from getting 
a strong Congress and an able 
state administration, 
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Senator Harding Accepts 


N July 23 Senator Harding was formally notified of 
his nomination as candidate for the Presidency by a 
Republican delegation headed by his colleague, Senator 
Lodge. Nearly 50,000 visitors poured into the town of Mar- 
ion for the great occasion. In the main, Senator Harding’s 
speech of acceptance, which we discuss more fully in the 
editorial columns, followed the Republican platform and 
on many issues paraphrased it dircctly. No new campaign 
issues were raised, and the points left obscure in the plat- 
form were not more definitely elucidated in the address. 
The clearest statement on the foreign policy which Scna- 
tor Harding would pursue as President was the following: 
I promise you formal and effective peace so quick as a Repub- 
lican Congress can pass its declaration for a Republican executive 
to sign. Then we may turn to our readjustment at home and 
proceed deliberately and reflectively to that hoped-for world rela- 
tionship which shall satisfy both conscience and aspirations and 
still hold us free from menacing involvements. 


Altho this interpretation is not certain, Senator Hard- 
ing’s statement seems to point to the policy of the Knox 
resolution, a declaration of peace outside the Treaty, after 
which the question of the League of Nations and the neces- 
sary reservations or amendments thereto would be taken 
up for more deliberate consideration. 

The outstanding points made on domestic questions were: 
emphasis on party government and responsibility, as op- 
posed to exaggerated personal power of the President; op- 
position to government ownership of the railroads; eco- 
nomical administration and gradual deflation of the cur- 
rency as the remedies for the high cost of living; approval 
of woman suffrage, and emphasis on law enforcement, with 
a reference to the eighteenth amendment as a case in 
point. 


Governor Coolidge Accepts Too 


T Northampton, Massachusetts, on July 27, a Republi- 
can delegation headed by Governor Morrow of Ken- 
tucky “broke the news” to the Vice-Presidential nominee. 
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Paige in Louisville Courier-Journal 


Can he keep it up till November? 


Governor Coolidge accepted the nomination in a brief but 
pointed speech. On the League of Nations issue he was 
somewhat more specific than Senator Harding had been, 
declaring definitely for the League with the Senate reserva- 
tions to the Treaty: 

The Senate received a concrete proposition, utterly inaccept- 
able without modifications, which the Republican Senators 
effected by reservations, and, so modified, twice voted for ratifica- 
tion, which the Democratic Administration twice defeated. The 
platform approves this action of the Senators. The Republicans 
insisted on reservations which limit. The Democratic platform 
and record permit only of reservations unessential and explana- 
tory. 

On domestic issues the Governor emphasized the im- 


portance of orderly, constitutional govern- 
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ment; increased production as the cure 
for the high cost of living; the revision of 
“that great breeder of public and private 
extravagance, the excess profit tax”; the 
necessity of equal suffrage and of justice 
to the negro. 


The Democratic 


Campaign 
OVERNOR Cox delivers his speech of 
acceptance on August 7. After this 
formality is over he will enter on a “whirl- 
wind campaign” which may be carried into 
every doubtful state of the Union. The 
campaign manager and the new chairman 
of the National Committce, in succession 
to Mr. Cummings, is George H. White of 








Wide World 
GENERAL GORGAS’S FUNERAL 


Marietta, Ohio. Mr. White is a popular 
and wealthy Ohio business man with po- 


A funeral procession in honor of Major General Gorgas wound its solemn way thru utlent a ~ worsening the anane lagisiatuse 
London’s streets toward St. Paul’s, where impressive services were conducted by "4 in Congress. He is classed as a “dry 


Dean Inge 


and his appointment will reassure many 
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prohibitionist Dem- 
ocrats who viewed 
with some misgiv- 
ings the nomina- 
tion of Governor 
Cox. 

The most im- 
portant develop- 
ment which has 
thus far taken 
place in the Demo- 
eratic campaign 
was the conference 
between Governor 
Cox and President 
Wilson. The inter- 
view was altogeth- 
er private, but at 
the close of it the 
Governor stated: 


Keystone View 


George H. White, of Marietta, Ohio, has 
been chosen to succeed Homer S. Cum- 
mings as chairman of the Democratic 


National Committee 
We are agreed as 


to the meaning and sufficiency of the Democratic platform and 
the duty of the party in the face of threatened bad faith to the 
world in the name of America. 


The President added: 
He and I were absolutely at one with regard to the great issue 
of the League of Nations and he is ready to be the champion in 


every respect of the honor of the nation and the secure peace 
of the world. 


This puts an end to various industriously circulated 
rumors that the Democratic nominee would “put the soft 
pedal on the League of Nations issue” and fight the cam- 
paign on other lines. 


The Camels Are Coming 


HE Prohibition Party has put forth a ticket in spite of 

the fact that prohibition is already an accomplished 
fact thruout the United States. The failure of both the 
Republican and Democratic platforms and candidates to 
promise to sustain the Volstead Enforcement Act against 
amendment or repeal is the cause of the continued exist- 
ence of the oldest of all the surviving minor parties. No- 
body supposes that the eighteenth amendment is in any 
immediate danger, but many strict prohibitionists fear that 
under Cox or, less probably, under Harding, it would 
given a “liberal” interpretation. 

The convention met in Lincoln, Nebraska, and nominated 
William Jennings Bryan, thrice Democratic nominee for 
President, to head the Prohibition ticket. Mr. Bryan had 
given them no encouragement, but his well-known views on 
the temperance question and his open disappointment 
when Governor Cox, supposed to be a “wet,’”’ was nominat- 
ed at San Francisco, caused the delegates to hope that once 
tendered the nomination he would not decline. He replied, 
however, that he could not make a campaign upon a single 
issue and that he was unwilling to sever his connection 
with the Democratic Party “which has so signally honored 
me in years past.” He refused to state whether or not he 
would vote the Democratic national ticket in November, 
“but whatever I may feel it my duty to do in this cam- 
paign, I expect to continue as a member of the Democratic 
Party.”. Bryan can now sympathize with La _ Fol- 
lette. 

After Mr. Bryan’s refusal, the convention nominated 
Mr. Aaron S. Watkins of Germantown, Ohio, for Presi- 
dent, and Mr. D. Leigh Colvin of New York for Vice- 
President. The platform attacked the Republican and Dem- 
ocratic parties for their ambiguous attitude toward prohi- 
bition, favored the League of Nations with only interpreta- 
tive reservations, advocated woman suffrage and approved 
the entire program of welfare legislation proposed by the 
National League of Woman Voters. 
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The Higher Cost of Travel 


N order to cover the $600,000,000 increase in wages re- 

cently awarded to the railway workers of the nation, 
the railways will probably be forced to increase rates. Not 
all of the increase, however, will be added to freight rates; 
the passenger also will have to pay some of the bill. Rail- 
road experts suggest a four cent per mile rate in western 
states and three and one-half cents in other parts of the 
country. An increased fare for Pullman accommodations, 
higher commutation rates, increased baggage and express 
charges are also predicted. 

The necessity for higher charges even under present con- 
ditions, without taking into account the increase in the pay- 
roll, is evident from the recently published report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission dealing with the larger 
(“class one”) railroads for the month of April, 1920. That 
one month showed a deficit of more than $25,000,000 in 
operating revenue for the country as a whole. As the Gov- 
ernment’s guarantee to the railroads, continuing to Sep- 
tember, amounts to about $75,000,000 a month, the deficit 
brought the total 
loss to the Govern- 
ment during April 
to more than $100,- 
000,000. 

Most of the labor 
unions have decid- 
ed to accept the 
award of the Rail- 
way Labor Board, 
altho they were 
disappointed at not 
getting their full 
demands. The Or- 
der of Railway 
Telegraphers de- 
cided to submit 
the question of a 
strike to a vote of 
its membership. 
The railway shop- 
men will also hold 
a referendum, but 
with the recom- 
mendation that the 
eward be accepted. 
The ‘‘outlaw’’ 
unions which took 
part in the spo- 
radic_ strikes of 
this spring oppose 
the award and may 
again venture on 
local strikes. But it 
seems_ probable 
that the rank and 
file of the larger unions will acquiesce in the new wage 
scales for the time being. Mr. Gompers criticized the award 
as inadequate and said that the railwaymen were “disap- 
pointed and they have a right to be.” He exprest the opinion 
that by more efficient management the railroads could pay 
the new wage rates without raising freight rates to the 


public. 
A Good Loser 


OR the fourth time in twenty years, Sir Thomas Lip- 

ton, from the bridge of his steam yacht Victoria, saw 
the boat which he had entered for America’s cup out- 
maneuvered and out-sailed. His challenger, the Shamrock 
IV, lost to the defender, the Resolute, by a mile. As before, 
Sir Thomas lost gallantly. 

















Paul Thompson 
WE KEEP AMERICA’S CUP 
The defender crossed thé line ahead in 
the fifth and deciding race between Sir 
Thomas Lipton’s “Shamrock IV” and the 
American “Resolute,” just as the moon 
was coming up 
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Summary of the Cup Races 


First Race—Shamrock Wins 
Corrected time 


NN RE Ne TT Ph re 4:24:48 
PR .civew wowed eieeee (Withdrew because of accident.) 
Second Race—Shamrock Wins 
DEE. 4. 5. a acre aa eke aaah been emeeeaeewala aed 5:22:18 
Ee Pee On me 5:24:44 


Shamrock won by 2 minutes 29 seconds corrected time. 
Third Race—Resolute Wins 
CE EEE ae Pe Pe eee goss sbeer eee 
EY acs an eediGineceanineketaveitewedeene 4:03 :06 
Resolute won by 7 minutes 1 second corrected time. 
Fourth Race Resolute Wins 
NEY <scc wea ieabaesnaln aes aaicd amin aa aeiare 3:31:12 
RESIS EPR et + 2 2 ay Rm URED na em eee: 3:41:10 
Resolute won by 9 minutes 35 seconds corrected time. 
Fifth Race—Resolute Wins 
DE «con uuipwenecke nt wiknde wee eee ee een ena awa 5:28:35 
I St cca chan ca he oke an nae rend abamands 5:48:20 
Resolute won by 19 minutes 45 seconds corrected time. 




















Greeks Take Adrianople 


HE Greeks 

are continu- 
ing their occupa- 
tion of Thrace as 
well as of west- 
ern Asia Minor 
under the sanc- 
tion of the Allies 
for the coercion 
not of the Turk- 
ish Government 
but of the rebel 
Turkish Nation- 
alists, who have 
far more real 
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Turkish Chamber of Deputies will consent to ratify 
the Treaty after it is signed is another matter, and at 
present a very doubtful one. The real problem of the 
Allies, however, is treaty enfércement. Altho thus far 
wholly successful in Thrace, the Greeks have still great 
obstacles to face in Asia Minor, where the Mohammedan 
population is much greater, the war zone on a vaster 
scale, and the international situation more complex. The al- 
liance between the Turkish Nationalists and the Bolshe- 
viki, foreboding annihilation to what is left of Armenia 
and threatening the British position in Mesopotamia, Per- 
sia and even India, presents to the Allies a political and 
military problem of great difficulty, which is made none 
the easier by the quarrel between the French and the 
Arabs in Syria and the rivalry of the Greeks, Italians and 
French in southern Asia Minor. 


The End of Villa ? 


HE report comes from Mexico that the arch-bandit and 

super-rebel Francisco Villa has at last surrendered. 
Several weeks ago Villa offered to surrender on terms which 
would have left him with a small “body guard” at his com- 
mand, but the Mexican Government wisely refused this 
offer since it would have enabled him to take the field when- 
ever he was displeased with political conditions at Mexico 
City. Even now that Villa has surrendered unconditionally, 
and has gone so far as meekly to repair a railway line 
which he had previously destroyed, President De la Huerta 
announces that he will not relax precautions until the rebels 
are entirely disarmed. It will indeed be a feather in the 
cap of the present Mexican Administration if it has brought 
to final defeat the man who led the war against Huerta, 
turned against Carranza and invaded the United States 
and remained uncaptured. 


Poland Seeks Peace 
W 


ITH the Ukraine and nearly all of Lithuania in 
Bolshevik hands, the Polish Government asked for 
an armistice. The Polish Government was reorganized for 
the negotiation of peace. Wicenty Witos, leader of the 





Underwood & Underwood 
Parley Parker Christensen was nominated 
for President on a third ticket, that of the 
Farmer-Labor party, which followed the 
Republican plan of holding its convention 
in Chicago 


power than the Sultan and seem better to 
represent the sentiments of the Turkish 
people. In form, the Greeks are but tak- 
ing police measures, but in reality they 
are waging war against Turkey. Indeed, 
the Greeks are probably doing more 
fighting just now than at any time dur- 
ing the Great War, in which Greece 
played a comparatively small part. With 
the aid of the Greek fleet, troops were 
landed at Rodosto and other ports in 
European Turkey to attack the Turkish 
forces encamped along a front from 
Adrianople thru Kirk Kilise to Lule Bur- 
gas, 

Jafar Tayar, the Turkish leader in 
Thrace, was defeated and taken prisoner 
at Adrianople. 

The Turkish Crown Council, presided 














over by the Sultan, voted to approve the 
signing of the Turkish Treaty. The 
Turkish peace commissioners, thus au- 
thorized, will sign the Treaty as soon as 
they can return to France. Whether the 


Wide World 


HEAP BIG INJUNS 


At Albuquerque, New Mexico, Governor Alfred E. Smith and a party of New York 
Democrats stopped off for a Hopi Indian celebration. Big Chiefs Charles F. Murphy 
and Governor Smith may be seen at the left in the rear, with James A. Foley and 


Miss Emilie Smith (seated) at Mr. Smith’s left 
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Peasant Party, _ be- 
came Premier and Ig- 
nace Daszynski, a So- 
cialist, ‘was appointed 
Vice-President of the 
Cabinet. The new 
“peace ministry” was, 
however, prepared to 
continue the war if the 
Bolsheviki rejected the 
proposal for an armis- 
tice or asked impossi- 
ble terms of peace. In 
view of the possibility 
of a renewed conflict, 
with all the odds 
against her, Poland ap- 
pealed to the aid of al- 
lied and friendly na- 
tions, asking for mu- 
nitions: from England 
and France and at least 
for “moral support” 
from the United States. 

It was hardly neces- 
sary to warn western 
Europe of the gravity 
of the situation with 
Bolshevist armies in 
Lithuania almost with- 
in sight of the Prussian 
frontier. The night- 
mare of a German al- 
liance with Soviet Rus- 
sia, crushing Poland 
between them, has not 
for a moment ceased to 
worry the statesmen of 
England, France and Italy since the Bolsheviki first 
assumed power. It was in the hope of averting such 
an alliance, rather than from hatred of Bolshevism 
or the desire to recover Russian loans, that the 
western Allies sent futile aid and encouragement to 
each successive foe of Bolshevism from the first ventures 
of Kolchak to the fiasco of the Polish invasion. The one 
hopeful element in the situation is that even should the 
Bolsheviki reach a common frontier with Germany the 
Germans would be more frightened than the Allies. The 
German Government, Socialist tho it is, fears Bolshevism 
quite as much as it hates the French, and would almost 
rather continue to endure the peace treaty than turn com- 
munist in an effort—a probably unsuccessful effort—to win 
freedom from the severity of its terms. Hungary is already 
offering to join a defensive alliance with her late foes 
against the westward advance of Bolshevism, and Germany 
may at some time follow the Hungarian example. 

The Bolsheviki, in spite of their military success, did not 
altogether lose their sense of perspective. They knew that 
France and England were prepared to send supplies and, 
if necessary, even troops to prevent the annihilation of 
Poland, the bulwark of the Allies in eastern Europe. They 
knew that Germany was at best a suspicious neutral, glad 
to witness the reverses of Poland but not at all glad to see 
the red deluge creep toward her own frontier. They knew 
that the Poles, altho they had humbled themselves to beg 
for peace, could still do a good deal of fighting and might 
even hold out on the defensive until aid reached them from 
the west. So the Soviet authorities promptly accepted the 
Polish offer for an armistice and announced that they were 
ready to discuss terms of peace. By this acceptance they 
added a moral victory to a material one; they could claim 
the prestige of having “won the war” against Poland and, 
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TEACHING THE YOUNG 
TO SHOOT 
General Alvaro Obregon and his 
youngest son at Nogales on the inter- 
national line between the United 
States and Mexico, where the \Mexi- 
can revolutionary leader and Gov- 
ernor Thomas C. Campbell, of Ari- 

zona, held a conference 


IDEA HOW 
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by appearing as the negotiators of a victorious peace, per- 
haps gain formal diplomatic recognition from foreign 
powers. 


The Irish Civil War 


RELAND is in the strange and unhappy position of hav- 

ing two Governments, neither of which will admit that 
the other exists either in right or in fact. One is the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
with its agencies of enforcement, the police and the British 
army. The other is the Dail Eireann, the Sinn Fein Parlia- 
ment, and its agencies. From the British point of view the 
Dail Eireann is not a political body but a mere chance 
gathering of outlaws. From the Sinn Fein point of view 
the regularly constituted authorities are not representative 
officials but merely the agents of a “foreign power” unlaw- 
fully domiciled on Irish soil. Yet it is unsafe for a resident 
of the country to disregard the mandates of either Govern- 
ment. The Dail Eireann, eluding the vigilance of the British 
authorities, met in session in Dublin at the end of June to 
transact public business. A “National Land Commission” 
was established and protection promised to those who occu- 
pied land under its authority. A vote of confidence was sent. 
to President De Valera and it was announced that the 
$10,000,000 “international loan” was already oversub- 
scribed. 

Alarmist rumors of a “massacre” to be perpetrated by the 
British on July 12 circulated widely in the Irish press, but 
the day passed off very quietly. In Belfast there was the cus- 
tomary parade in honor of the Battle of the Boyne in 1690; 
for the Orangeman shares with his enemy the Irish Na- 
tionalist a deep attachment to the memories of the distant 
past. Sir Edward Carson made a fiery and uncompromising 
speech, denouncing the British Government for its weak- 
ness in failing to repress Irish municipal and county au- 
thorities who had given their allegiance to Sinn Fein, and 
threatening to mobilize the Ulster Volunteers to supplement 
the inadequate protection afforded by the British army to 
the loyalists in Ireland. 

A few days later a band of Sinn Feiners raided the 
Dublin post-office and seized several mail sacks of official 
correspondence. The next outbreak took place in Cork on 
the night of July 18. Colonel Smythe, the police commis- 

















Low in The Star 
Doesn’t it make you tired? 
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Keystone View 
THE LOST BULWARK OF VILNA 

Before the Bolsheviki captured the city of Vilna from the Poles 
the defenders mobilized a force of a thousand women to aid 
the men in holding the city. Here are two of them. The Russians 
also mobilized women in the famous “Battalion of Death” which 
made the last stand against Germany in 1917. Apparently the 
Slavs have never sung “I didn’t raise my girl to be a soldier” 


sioner, was assassinated and a general riot ensued in which 
more than a hundred persons were wounded. On July 20 
the town of Tuam in County Galway was raided by the 
military and the town hall wrecked. The 
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in Ireland represented by Sir Horace Plunkett, favor the 
“Dominion plan” which would give Ireland practically the 
same position within the British Empire now enjoyed by 
Canada or Australia. Many British Liberals would rally to 
this plan, perhaps with some “reservations” as to guaran- 
tees to Ulster and as to international tariffs. 

The Unionist Party, which derives its very name from 
the desire to maintain the existing union between Great 
Britain and Ireland, has been converted by Lloyd-George to 
a moderate measure of home rule. But the party would 
oppose any plan which gave full self-government to Ireland, 
under the Dominion plan or any other, unless Ulster were 
left free to stand outside its scope. Unfortunately for 
Premier Lloyd-George his parliamentary majority consists 
largely of the Unionist Party and he cannot go much be- 
yond his present rather limited proposals without alienating 
his Unionist supporters. 

The Sinn Fein position is that Irish self-government is 
not a thing to be granted but to be acknowledged as already 
existing. They ask nothing of the British except to evacuate 
the country. President De Valera has offered one concession; 
that once the independence of Ireland is conceded a treaty 
may be made with Great Britain, along the lines of the 
“Platt amcndment” in the Cuban constitution, which would 
secure Great Britain against the danger that Ireland might 
ally herself with the foes of Britain or permit foreign 
powers to establish naval bases at Irish ports. 

Still another program, adopted by no party but favored 





outbreak was in retaliation for the mur- 
der of two police constables from ambush 
a few hours earlier. The police raided 
the town of Kilmalloch, near Limerick, 
a few days later and destroyed several 
houses. These two incidents show that 
the infectious spirit of disorder has 
spread even to those who are supposed to 
be the guardians of the peace. 

But the most serious of all the recent 
Irish riots took place on July 23 in the 
suburbs of Belfast. This was not so much 














a conflict between the police and the mob, © Kadel & Hevbert 


tho the police suffered heavily in the at- The members of this Sinn Fein court sitting in Cork claim that the justice they 


tempt to restore order, as a fight be- 
tween rival mobs of Orangemen and Sinn Feiners. At least 
half of the blame seems to belong to the Orangemen who at- 
tempted to drive the Sinn Feiners out of the city by mass 
attacks on their homes. The Sinn Feiners responded by 
sniping at the Orangemen and the police from the housetops. 
When comparative order had at last been restored four 
days later seventeen persons had been killed and over two 
hundred wounded. The police and the soldiers seem to have 
acted with impartiality. 


Rival Programs for Ireland 


HAT, after all, will be done about Irish home rule? 
Premier Lloyd-George is himself a convinced home 
ruler. Not only has he made a bill for home rule a part of 
his legislative program. but personally he would willingly 
agree to a very much more generous grant of Irish self- 
government than his present proposals embody. Moreover, 
he is of all living statesmen the least wedded to the details 
of a program and the readiest to drop a project and take 
up a new one if it should seem expedient. It is therefore 
possible to say what the present government program is, 
but it is impossible to say what it may be tomorrow, except 
that Lloyd-George will certainly not go so far as to concede 
lrish independence. 
The Labor Party, which contains some of the ablest 
British statesmen, and a large section of moderate opinion 


dispense is quicker, sharper and more just than that of other courts 


by many individuals, is for “home rule all round”; the 
transformation of the United Kingdom into a federal state 
in which not only Ireland but Scotland, England and Wales 
would have their own local legislatures in addition to repre- 
sentation in a common Parliament. Under this plan Ireland 
would have the same degree of home rule as an American 
state government. Most Irishmen, however, seem to regard 
a merely local legislature an inadequate concession to the 
national sentiment of the country. 


Chinese Militarism 


HE decisive defeat of the An-fu faction and its military 
chief Tuan Chi-jui brings China a step nearer to in- 
ternal peace. General Tuan Chi-jui resigned his military 
office and agreed to terms amounting to complete surrender 
to the Government. All of the rebel forces are to be de- 
mobilized, and General Hsu Shu-cheng, the former Resident 
Commissioner of Inner Mongolia, will be punished for mili- 
tary insubordination if he is captured. It is reported that 
Tuan Chi-jui attempted to commit suicide after his defeat 
but was prevented from doing so. Communication between 
Pekin and Tientsin has been restored, and those who have 
friends in the Chinese capital breathe more easily now that 
the city has been saved from the danger of an attack. 
It is still too early to state with certainty whether the 
overthrow of the ambitious rebel Tuan Chi-jui will mean a 
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restoration in China of a stable central government or only 
a temporary lull in the civil war which under changing 
forms has afflicted the young republic from its birth. For 
the moment President Hsu Shih-chang holds the central 
authority of the nation, but at any time one of his own 
supporters may stake the strength of a local army in the 
hope of winning the grand prize of political power. 

Perhaps the closest parallel to the political condition of 
China is afforded by Mexico. If in place of the strange- 
sounding Chinese names of persons and places we substitute 
“Villa,” “Carranza,” “Obregon,” “Vera Cruz,” “Sonora,” it 
may be easier to picture the internal difficulties of the far 
eastern republic. In both cases there is a nominally repub- 
lican and democratic constitution but a population accus- 
tomed to tyranny and unused to civic duties. There is the 
contrast between great undeveloped natural resources, ex- 
citing the cupidity of the foreigner, and extreme poverty 
among the masses of the people. Both republics are too 
weak to resist conquest but have been saved from_complete 
partition by the attitude of the United States: the Monroe 
Doctrine having saved Mexico and the Hay Doctrine China. 
Both countries are victims of a special type of militarism. 
Militarism in Germany made the nation formidable, for it 
was organized under a single control and with a single pur- 
pose. But the type of militarism which afflicts China and 
several of the Latin American republics is a source of 
weakness, since it leads not to the formation of a powerful 
national army but to rival armies led by ambitious military 
chieftains against each other. The loyalty of the soldier is 
given not to the ruler of the nation, as in Germany, or to 
a political party or program, as in Soviet Russia, or to a 
religious creed, as in Turkey, but, to an individual leader or 
a provincial faction. Originally, no doubt, there were ideal- 
istic elements in the civil wars of both countries; in the 
republican movement which overthrew the Manchu dynasty 
in China and the reform movement which overthrew the 
Diaz dictatorship in Mexico. But in both countries the war 
of ideas has largely given place to the war of ambitions 
and rivalries. 


Rebuilding Zion 

IR Herbert Samuel, British High Commissioner for 

Palestine, has established himself at Jerusalem in the 
palace built several years ago by the German Kaiser. 
Great Britain has accepted the mandate for Palestine as 
protector of the peoples native to the country as well as 
the Jewish immigrants who plan to rebuild a national state 
on their ancient soil. On July 12 a Zionist mass meeting in 
London adopted a resolution of thanks to the British Gov- 
ernment and a pledge “to spare no effort of sacrifice for 
the rebuilding of Palestine as a Jewish national home, in 
collaboration with the inhabitants of the country.” Lord 
Rothschild presided over the meeting, which was addressed 
by Mr. Balfour, who championed the Zionist program when 
Foreign Secretary, and by Mr. Wedgwood, one of the lead- 
ers of the Labor Party in Parliament. Max Nordau, the 
well-known essayist, responded to the expressions of good 
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1915—Long Live the King, 


1917—On the Wing 
Long Live War 
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will of the British statesmen that “we will watch the Suez 
Canal for you and be a useful ally if necessary.” 

The Zionist Conference has held several heated debates 
over the land question. A resolution was adopted for the 
gradual acquisition of land on behalf of the Palestine State. 
A large Socialist minority insisted on complete nationaliza- 
tion from the first with prohibition of private ownership 
and speculation, but this was defeated by 125 votes to 74. 
The Socialists later secured the adoption of an amendment 
requiring all settlers in Palestine, with or without capital, 
to cultivate the land themselves. 

The chief obstacle to the Zionist program is that Pales- 
tine has at present only a small minority of Jewish settlers. 
Nearly all the Jewish element will have to come from im- 
migration. The bulk of the inhabitants are Arabs in speech 
and Mohammedan in religion and there are also many 
Christian Syrians and other Christians in various parts 
of the country. How the present residents of the country 
will receive the wholesale immigration of Zionists is a 
problem, and it was largely to prevent friction between the 
Arabs and the Jews that Great Britain assumed the respon- 
sibility of a mandate over Palestine instead of leaving the 
ceuntry entirely independent. 

Syria is under French control, and the French are indus- 
triously pushing their influence eastward over the Arabs of 
the interior. General Gouraud has occupied Damascus, for- 
merly the capital of Emir Feisal the Arab King of Syria. 
The French al- 
lege that Feisal 
broke the terms 
of truce agreed 
on between the 
French and Arab 
military forces 
and thus justified 
them in attacking 
Damascus. It is 
reported that the 
French will de- 
pose Feisal and 
make Emir Said 
King of Syria in 
his stead. Feisal 
was friendly to 
the British but 
hostile to the 
French; the new 
King will be vir- 
tually subject to 
a French protec- 
torate. 

The French 
have imposed a 
fine on the city of 
Damascus for its 


Keystone View 
PRESIDENT OF THE ZIONIST CONGRESS 
Justice Brandeis of the Supreme Court § share jin Emir 
has been selected for the greatest honor Siiaty mabe) - 
within the power of his co-religionists to — “ : 
bestow lion. 
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(Long Live Lenin) 
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Instead of Pile-Drivers 


HE wooden pile is all very well, 
as far as it goes; but it does not 


go far enough. This statement 
may be taken titerally as indicating 
that the wooden pile is not sufficiently 
long-lived, and it can also be interpreted 
as casting aspersions upon the service 
which it gives while it lasts. In the 
first case, it is a very expensive busi- 
ness to protect the wooden stick from 
the attack of the teredo and other ma- 
rine animals which destroy it; while 
that section which is alternately wet 
and dry, owing to tidal ebb and flow, 
simply cannot be kept from rotting. In 
the second case, the strength of the 
wooden pile, aside from the deteriora- 
tion which it thus suffers, is not what 
we would like to have it if we could 
have our way. 

The obvious answer to these objec- 
tions, in this age of steel and stone, is 
a pile of reinforced concrete. But this, 
too, has its drawbacks. It is strong 
enough for the most exacting require- 
ments, once we get it safely in place; 
but the driving of it is a delicate un- 
dertaking. It does not possess the longi- 
tudinal fibrous structure of the wooden 
pile, which enables the latter to submit 
to the terrific pounding of the pile- 
driver without any damage other than 
mushrooming of its top—which of 
course is a matter of indifference. The 
concrete pile, when it yields at all to 
this punishing series of blows, either 
crumbles rapidly away into dust at the 
point of impact, or—even worse—splits 
lengthwise for a whole or a part of its 
length. This, of course, is something 
that must be overcome before the con- 
crete pile can hope to replace its wood- 
en predecessor. 

One very interesting means of 
achieving safe driving of the concrete 
pile has just been developed out in the 
middle western states. It consists in 
making the pile drive itself, with the 
aid of jets of water. To understand 
how this is done, it is necessary first 
to realize that by far the greater por- 
tion of the resistance to the pile’s prog- 
ress downward thru the soft bottom is 
due, not to the unwillingness of the 
mud to submit to the direct penetra- 
tion of the point of the pile, but rather 
to the clinging action of the material 
in contact with the pile’s sides. In 
other words, the friction to be over- 
come is more skin friction than it is 
head friction—just as is the case with 
a boat passing thru the water. The 
pile is given separate means of subdu- 
ing the two kinds of resistance which 
it thus meets. 

For the head resistance, there is a 
two-inch pipe leading right thru the 
center of the pile, from top to point. 
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NICE MONSTER 
Tame now that he is turned to stone is this prehistoric reptile in the Crystal Palace 
grounds in London, but who would have liked to meet him in an alley on a dark 

night before he became fossilized? 












































The World’s Work 


- Do you know that the average high school 


teacher in the United States earns a yearly 
salary of only $1031? The highest average 
in salaries is paid by the District of 
Columbia, $1730 annually, the lowest by 
Maine, $652 a year. The chart above was 
based on the salaries for 1917-18 of 26,721 
high school teachers in sixteen states and 
the District of Columbia. Practically no 
salaries have been raised since then 





The pile is put in position and water 
is pumped thru this pipe. The sand 
and mud are washed out from imme- 
diately beneath the point of the pile, 
and the pile sinks into the vacant space 
thus left. So far as the overcoming of 
the head resistance is concerned, this 
action goes on until the pile reaches 
the desired depth and the water is 
turned -off. 

The more formidable skin friction 
against the sides of the pile is again 
overcome by hydraulic action. Outside 
the two-inch pipe there is a four-inch 
one, which, however, does not go clear 
to the bottom of the pile. Its outlet is 


thru a large number of small jets that 
lead out thru the pile on all sides to its 
surfaces, where their mouths turn 
slightly upward. The water pumped 
thru the outer pipe thus passes out 
these side jets and forms a sort of lu- 
bricating film along the surface of the 
pile, freeing it from the pinch of the 
material thru which it is being sunk. 
At the same time these side jets aid 
in passing to the top of the hole such 
material as is displaced by the sinking 
pile. The latter, it must be emphasized, 
goes down solely by its own weight, 
the water jets relieving it of the pres- 
sure from below and from the sides 
which would otherwise prevent this 
from happening. 


A New Way to Vote 


The northwestern quarter of the 
United States is a sort of sociological 
laboratory for the nation. The North- 
western States have been the first to 
experiment with direct legislation— 
that is, legislation initiated by the 
people themselves by means of peti- 
tions and endorsed or rejected by pop- 
ular vote—direct nomination of candi- 
dates for political office, recall of pub- 
lic officials before their terms expire 
by popular vote, woman suffrage, state 
industrial accident insurance, etc. 
Thus the propaganda in the state of 
Oregon of a group calling itself the 
“People’s Power League” for an 
amendment to the state’s constitution 
providing that the legislature be based 
upon occupational instead of geograph- 
ical representation, doesn’t surprize the 
people of the Eastern and Middle 
States. They would not be greatly sur- 
prised if the measure became law— 
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tho that seems highly improbable—but 
would watch the experiment with more 
amusement than curiosity, ready to 
say, “We told you so!” if it failed. 
The amendment seeks to place rep- 
resentation in the legislature upon an 
occupational basis by assigning for 
each one-hundredth of the whole num- 
ber of legal voters in the state, who 
are registered as cngaged in a particu- 
lar occupation, one representative. It 
would abolish the Senate and have one 
house of. one hundred membcrs. The 
Governor and all executive and admin- 
istrative officers would be elected by 
this house, be responsible to it, and rc- 
called when the house thinks neces- 
sary. The Governor would be shorn of 
his veto power and thus deprived of 
any legislative function. The Governor 
may order the dissolution of the leg- 
islature, or 30,000 voters may, upon pe- 


Give the Hogs 


The common domestic pig will never 
be able to write a book on table man- 
ners, but he knows how to order a meal 
as well as any one. He is in a fair way 
to demand a fish course to supplement 
his salad and vegetable diet. He will 
take his fish in the form of fish meal, 
the refined by-product made -from 
sound, wholesome raw material at the 
sardine, tuna, and salmon canneries, or 
from the menhaden. 

The fish meal is not to be confused 
with “fish scrap,” a coarser by-product 
much used for fertilizer; the meal is 
made from clean, sound material and is 
intended to be used as food for cattle 
and hogs. Formerly, the cannery waste 
was all made into “scrap” for fertilizer 
purposes, but the Bureau of Chemis- 
try, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, knowing the extremely high 
protein content of the scrap, has been 
active in converting this material into 
a high grade protein feed. The cleaned, 
selected portion is ground to a fine, 
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tition, order a vote to d’ssolve the leg- 
islature, and if carried by a majority 
of the voters a new election is held. 

It is estimated that, based upon the 
census of 1910, the representation un- 
der this plan would place the follow- 
ing in the legislature: 

Fourtcen farmers, fourteen farm 
housewives, five farm laborers, four 
tenant workers, three merchants, two 
manufacturers, seven railroad and 
other transportation workers, three 
male clerks and salesmen, five loggers 
and sawmill workers, three profess‘on- 
al men, twenty town dwelling house- 
wives, two women factory workers, 
three women clerks, saleswomen, sten- 
ographers and school teachers, one for 
cooks and waiters, one for fishermen, 
one for actors and other theatrical em- 
ployees, one for domestic and personal 
service. 


a Fish Course 


palatable meal which may be used to 
replace tankage in hog, poultry, or 
dairy rations. 

Fish meal has been recommended as 
a supplementary ration before now, but 
popular prejudice against a badly pre- 
pared product has discouraged its use. 
The Department of Agriculture has 
proved by feeding experiments that fish 
meal equals the high-priced tankage as 
a ration ingredient, and better methods 
cf selecting and milling have removed 
the causes of prejudice. 


The oil content of the meal adds ma- | 


terially to its feeding value. So far 
the experiments have shown that the 
meal does not taint the animal product, 
whether it be pork, butter, eggs, or 
milk. Moreover, by diverting the fish 
meals to his animals instead of supply- 
ing it directly to his land as fertilizer, 
the farmer loses but a trifle of its fer- 
tilizing value and gains its entire feed- 
ing value—thus making the material 
yield two profits in the place of one. 


Is Your Town Safer Than St. Louis? 


St. Louis lays formal claim to the 
honor of being the safcst big city in the 
United States. Coroner Vitt proudly 
produces figures to show that in 1919 
with a population of 922,000 and with 
48,000 automobiles on the city streets 
there were fewer accidents than in 
1901 with only 604,000 inhabitants and 
not a single automobile. Most of the 
improvement was made during the last 
two years as the result of an active 
safety first campaign by the St. Louis 
local of the National Safety Council. 
During the two years from 1917 to 
1919 the number of deaths from rail- 
way accidents decreased from fifty to 
twenty-three, street car accidents from 
thirty-two to twenty-seven, industrial 
accidents from 110 to forty-two. 

On the other hand the number 
killed by automobiles increased from 
seventy-nine to ninety-seven, tho this 
is scarcely to be wondered at in view 
of the fact that the number of auto- 
mobile licenses granted in the city in- 
creased by 50 per cent during the same 
period. 


In ten other cities the. National 
Safety Council is now conducting an 
intensive safety first campaign. Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, New York, Buffalo, 
Rochester, Pittsburgh, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, Wilmington and Port- 
land, Oregon, hope thus to overtake 
the St, Louis record and “show the 
Missourians” where to get off. But 
some of them have a long handicap to 
overcome. The report of the Chief 
Medical Examiner of New York City, 
for example, shows 4173 deaths from 
accidents in the city during the fiscal 
year of 1918-19; 1128 of these were 
highway accidents. The number of mor- 
talities for which the automobile is re- 
sponsible increased in New York from 
335 in 1915 to 702 in 1919, which is 
more than doubling the score in four 
years. ; 

There is more than jest in the 
anxious mother’s warning: “Children 
you may play on the railroad tracks 
till tea time, but don’t go on 
the street or the automobiles will get 
you!” 
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Typing Is Hard Work 


Not all users of typewriters realize 
how great is the quantity of energy 
that goes to waste in typewriting, in 
fact experiments prove that typing is 
harder work than coal-heaving. 

If a typist is locked up in a calori- 
meter (an apparatus for measuring 
heat generated by the body) it will be 
found that at the expiration of two 
hours’ continual work the consumption 
of heat generated is sufficient to bring 
twenty gallons of iced water to 212 
degrees Fahrenheit, or the boiling 
point. 

It is not the weight of the folios on 
which the typing is printed or the 
psychological effect produced by the 
typing that is involved, but the actual 
weight that must be brought to bear 
on the keys. 

A better realization of this will be 
grasped when it is mentioned that to 
print a letter or figure even faintly re- 
quires a force of upward of twelve 

















Wide World 


Come “over the hills and far away” to 

fields where cattle graze and the air is 

fragrant, beckons this signpost in Ger- 

many. But how about those ruined fields 

in France and Belgium on which he turns 
his back? 
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Crane Service is as Broad as the Market 


Specifying Crane equipment for a heating or plumbing installation 
insures high quality and serviceability not only in the visible fittings, 
but also in the hidden piping, where lack of reliability might soon 
jeopardize the whole system. 


This standard of: service is equally important whether the builder 
is interested in a home, hotel, apartment, office building, factory, 
hospital or other public institution. It is equally easy to obtain, too, 


for buildings of all sizes and types, because the Crane source of supply 
is as broad as the market. 


In addition to providing, through the trade, proper fixtures for 
every requirement of heating, plumbing and sanitation, Crane Service 
gives ample choice of design to satisfy individual tastes. 





THERE IS A NEARBY CRANE BRANCH TO GIVE YOU CRANE SERVICE 


SAVANNA BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


H 

SPRINGFIELD 
KNOXVILLE BRIDGEPORT 
-BIRMINGHAM NEW YORK 
MEMPHIS @ BROOKLYN 


LITTLE ROCK 





PHILADELPHIA 
MUSKOGEE 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO NEWARK 
TULSA ; CAMDEN 
OKLAHOMA CITY VALVES- PIPE FITTINGS - SANITARY FIXTURES BALTIMORE 

ITA ASHINGTON 
ST. LOUIS CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS ALBANY 
KANSAS CITY 23 WEST 44% ST. AND 22 WEST 451 ST..NEW YORK CITY SYRACUSE 
ee TO WHICH THE PUBLIC IS CORDIALLY INVITED p< 
DEAD aD BRANCHES: FIFTY-SEVEN LEADING CITIES + WORKS: CHICAGO, BRIDGEPORT ROCHESTE! 
DETROIT ST. PAUL SACRAMENTO DAVENPORT PORTLAND GREAT FALLS 
CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS OAKLAND DES MOINES POCATELLO BILLINGS 
ROCKFORD DULUTH SAN FRANCISCO OMAHA SALT LAKECITY SPOKANE 
OSHKOSH FARGO WATERTOWN SIOUX CITY OGDEN SEATTLE 
GRAND RAPIDS LOS ANGELES TACOMA 





We are manufacturers of 
about 20,000 articles, in- 
cluding valves, pipe fittings 
and steam specialties, made 
of brass, iron, ferrosteel, cast 
steel and forged steel, in all 
sizes, for all pressures and 
all purposes and are dis- 
tributors of pipe, heating 
and plumbing materials. 


That the demands of Industry are 
as fully met by Crane Service as 
those of the homebuilder is strik- 
ingly indi d by the y- 
ing photo of Crane steel elbows 
and manifolds. Compare their size 
with the figure of the worker. 
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ounces. The key, however, will then vi- 
brate but gently, so that to get a clear- 
cut impression, increased weight must 
be applied. 

What this force represents when the 
calculation is extended to a day’s work 
is both startling and suggestive. 

A typist dealing with an average of 
fifty letters per day, with say ten 
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An automatic ‘device on this typewriter, of 

especial interest to authors, registers the 

number of words the typist has written, 

but wouldn’t it be more to the point if it 

harnessed the heat she had generated in 
the process? 


lines to the folio, and eighty letters, 
stops or spaces to the line, expends 
enough energy to displace nearly thir- 
teen and a half tons of coal. 

Of course, this huge bulk néed only 
be raised a twentieth part of an inch 
for the twentieth part of a second. 

If it were only possible to harness 
this power we should have the principle 
of the keyboard applied to machinery, 
when even the weakest could, in a short 
time, tap from the points of their 
fingers force enough to move the heav- 
iest obstacles. 
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Stubs 


The state of Maine is one hundred years 
old. 
KK 
There are 3000 codéperative associations 
in the United States. 
ok OK 
Texas leads all other states in the value 
of farm crops produced. 
aad 


Our trade with Asiatic countries has in- 
creased five-fold since 1913. 
KOK OK 
There are 520,000 war widows and 
1,130,000 war orphans in Germany. 
Pit 


In New York City there are 1,700,000 
persons speaking foreign languages. 
ee 


The United States is exporting more than 
$50,000 worth of artificial teeth each 
month. 

see 

There are just about the same number 
of rats in the United States as there are 
human beings, says the agricultural census. 

e4% 

The Wisconsin College Laboratory has 
discovered a way of feeding hydrolyzed 
sawdust to cows, and they seem to thrive 
on it. 

++ 

It is estimated that strikes during 1919 
cost the nation $1,975,000,000; $750,000,- 
000 of this was lost in wages, the rest was 
direct and indirect injury to production. 

‘ eee 

James B. Evans, elevator operator of the 
Washington Monument, has traveled more 
tnan 50,000 miles during the past thirty- 
two years. He claims to hold the world’s 
record for distance traveled in a straight 
up and down direction. 


The Presidential Handicap 
Are there “naturally” more Repub- 
licans or Democrats in the United 
States? In any given presidential elec- 
tion special causes may induce Demo- 
crats to support the Republican ticket, 
or vice versa. So we have added all the 
votes cast for presidential electors in 
the sixteen presidential elections from 
1856 to 1916 inclusive with the fol- 
lowing result: 
Republican votes cast—81,797,035. 
Democratic votes cast—75,998,370. 
The Douglas and Breckenridge fac- 
tions of 1860 are here included as be- 
ing all Democrats and the Taft and 
Roosevelt supporters of 1912 as being 
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Republicans, but the vote of no other 
third party is counted in these totals. 
Apparently the American public in the 
long run is almost equally divided be- 
tween the two parties with a slight ad- 
vantage to the Republicans, which 
does not wholly disappear even if we 
deduct the Progressive vote of 1912. 
But the handicap is so slight that the 
donkey has almost as good a chance 
in any particular election as if he 
started with the elephant at scratch. 


The Underdone Paleface 


Paul Kanamori, the Japanese evan- 
gelist, in preaching Christianity to his 
fellow-countrymen cracks a little joke 
at the expense of the white races, 
which may help us to see ourselves as 
others see us: 

All human beings are of the same form, 
just as all the rice crackers cut out by the 
same cutter are the same, altho there may 
be a difference in color, according to the 
degree of baking. Some are baked too much 
and become black as Africans. Some are 
not quite done and are pale as the white 
race. While some are baked just enough 
and are colored like the yellow people! 


The Horsepower of a Horse 

The horsepower is not the same 
thing as the power of a horse. It is an 
arbitrary mechanical unit of 33,000 
foot-pounds per minute, which is 
equivalent to the work a horse would 
do if pulling 150 pounds on his traces 
while walking two and a half miles 
an hour. Professor Carter of the 
North Carolina State College of Agri- 
culture points out that for a full day’s 
work the average horse can pull only 
about three-fourths of one horsepower. 
For a few minutes at a time, however, 
as in starting a load or going over 
a bad spot of ground, a horse is capa- 
ble of developing two or three horse- 
power. 

This brings out very well the dif- 
ference between mechanical power and 
living matter. A power-driven ma- 
chine operates in a consistent, uniform 
fashion which is most convenient for 
industrial purposes. But it cannot sur- 
pass itself by a sudden burst of effort 
and tap hidden sources of strength 
when confronted by a particularly dif- 
ficult task. 
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FAITHFUL TO THE END 


Wounded, gassed and sick, these horses are going back to the line, as did their masters, to stop a few more German bullets with 
their patient and suffering bodies. H. Hazeltine, the American sculptor, has caught the spirit of their sacrifice in his group in the 


Luxemburg Museum 
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A Change of Frontiers 


(Continued from page 141) 

are to us what Jefferson and Jackson 
were to the Europe of a century ago. 
It is not to be denied that the experi- 
ment in parliamentary - democracy 
which western and central Europe are 
making is a dangerous one. Our dem- 
ocracy operates thru an_ elaborate 
political mechanism in which a Sen- 
ate elected in one manner checks a 
House chosen in another, a President 
elected in a third fashion balances 
both, and a judiciary enthroned on an 
almost unalterable written constitution 
oversees the whole. In comparison the 
present constitutions of Britain, France, 
Germany and the new republics of 
central and eastern Europe are al- 
most as simple and informal as the 
Town Meeting of old New England or 
the Vigilance Committee rule in Cali- 
fornia of the fifties. 

Property qualifications for the vote 
used to be general in European coun- 
tries with a few recent exceptions, but 
today they exist in few places outside 
Russia, where by the strangest of po- 
litical paradoxes it is the possession 
and not the absence of a substantial 
income which debars one from active 
citizenship. The sex qualification has 
disappeared thruout northern Europe, 
even in Germany, the most anti-femin- 
ist of the nations. Universal adult suf- 
frage is supplemented pretty general- 
ly by proportional representation in 
the new constitutions. Kings, aristocra- 
cies, upper chambers have largely dis- 
appeared. 

Europe is also experimenting in the 
economic field; a bankrupt society 
must. With our abundance of land we 
have no present need to imitate the 
radical agrarian legislation now dis- 
solving the landlordism which before 
the war dominated European political 
and social life; but our industrial 
problems are sufficiently similar to 
those of Europe to make it worth our 
while to study the experiments in gov- 
ernment ownership, tax reform and 
labor legislation now being made 
across the Atlantic 

If we should pick a hint or two from 
European political or economic ex- 
periment we need not fear that this 
commits us to the whole program of 
revolution or will involve us in the 
misery and unrest of the Old World. 
For the Old World is still weighed 
down by its legacy of religious and 
national hatreds and it combines the 
material hardships of a primitive com- 
munity with the social problems of 
the most complex civilization. Unlike 
our own Frontier it is overpopulated 
for its resources. European democracy 
is growing in the midst of the ruins of 
European oligarchy, and the ruins still 
hamper the new growth. It is easier 
to build a modern city on the virgin 
prairie than amid the broken towers 
of Babylon. In the end, whatever aid we 
extend to Europe, the gain may rest 
with us. If Dives had taken more inter- 
est in Lazarus he might have gleaned 
Some useful knowledge from the sor- 
rowful experiences of the latter. 
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A thousand 


separate joys 


Each serving dish ‘of Puffed Grains contains a thousand 
separate joys. 


Each grain is a bubble, thin and flimsy, puffed to eight times 
normal size. 


A hundred million’ steam explosions have occurred in each, 
blasting every food cell. 


The airy globules are crisp and toasted. They taste like nut- 
meats puffed. The morsels seem like fairy foods, almost too good 
to eat. 


Yet these are the utmost in scientific foods Two are whole 
grains, with every food cell fitted to digest. They are the foods 
that children like best, and the best foods they can get. 


Serve with cream and sugar. Mix with your berries. Float in 
every bowl of milk. Crisp and douse with melted butter for hungry 
children in the afternoon. 


They are nothing but grain foods. The nutty flavor comes from 
toasting. The flimsy texture comes from steam explosions The 
delights are all due to scientific methods. 


Serve morning, noon and night in summer, between meals and 
at bedtime. The more children eat the better. What other food 
compares with whole grains puffed? 


Puffed Puffed 
Wheat Rice 


Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 





Corn 
Puffs 











The new pancakes 
Now we have Puffed Rice Pancake 
Flour, self-raising, mixed with ground 
Puffed Rice. The Puffed Rice flour tastes 
like nut-flour, and it makes the pancakes 
fluffy. This new mixture makes the 


finest pancakes that you ever tasted. 
Try it. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 





Sole Makers 
3367 




















take the car away from home; oh, 
never! They both said they would 
drive just like Theodore, but each of 
them was a little uncertain about the 
other’s driving. Hiram said Leonard 
was extravagant and would set a bad 
example, and Leonard didn’t like Hi- 
ram’s ways a bit. 

So the boys that didn’t like Wood- 
row’s driving got together the ones that 
wanted Leonard, and the ones that 
wanted Hiram, and they told each other 
a lot of things about what they would 
do when they got the kind of chauf- 
feur they wanted. They had a very 
good time; they carried around banners 
and they sang songs and they shouted 
for Hiram and for Leonard. And when- 
ever they talked about Woodrow’s driv- 
ing they agreed perfectly, but after a 
while it began to appear that the thing 
they couldn’t agree on was whether 
they should ask Uncle Sam to engage 
Hiram or Leonard for chauffeur. 

So after they had discussed it a long 
time and found that they couldn’t agree 
on either one, some one suggested that 
they take Warren. Then everybody said 
that was exactly the thing to do. War- 
ren drove just as different from the way 
Woodrow did as either of the others. 

Now, Warren had not learned to 
crive from Theodore. He said he learned 
to drive from William, who was one of 
Uncle’s earlier chauffeurs. Warren said 
he could drive just like William, and 
he was sure that was what people want- 
ed. But Warren forgot that William 
used to drive a two-cylinder car for 
Uncle. Hardly any of the family except 
Uncle expected to have anything to do 
with the car then, Aunt Samantha teast 
of all. Just suppose that Warren does 
try to drive like William! Let us hope 
he won't. ; 

While the boys were deciding on a 
chauffeur, they picked out a model for 
the new car. They always do that when 
they choose a new chauffeur, and usu- 
ally there is argument over it. 

Aunt Samantha is taking an interest 
th‘'s time. She didn’t use to have much 
to say about the chauffeur; she gener- 
ally looked after the children, but lately 
she has found that the way the chauf- 
feur drives and the model of the car 
have a great deal to do with the safety 
of the children. So she has been isking 
Uncle Sam for quite a while to put a 
self-starter on the car so she can help 
drive it. He’s agreed to do it now, and 
the boys have all approved of it. That 
is unusual. Generally, when one bunch 
likes a thing about a-car, another doesn’t 
—just on principle, you might say. 

But this time they both said the self- 
starter was fine, and each of them 
pointed with pride to the part they had 
taken in urging Uncle to put one on 
the car. 

After a while the boys who liked 
Woodrow’s driving got together. They 
said they would like a chauffeur that 
drove like Woodrow and a 1920 Wilsun 
model for the car. It was a nice car and 
every one was pleased, and things were 
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(Continued from page 136) 


go.ng nicely when William Jennings 
came in with some new accessories he 
wanted them to use. 

William Jennings had never been a 
chauffeur, but lots of the boys ‘had 
wanted him, and he had had so much to 
do with equipping Uncle’s cars in times 
past that some people thought he ought 
to be made permanent purchasing 
agent. Uncle usually refused the car 
that he picked out, but quite often he 
put on the accessories that he had sug- 
gested, afterward. 

This time he was chiefly interested in 
a contrivance that would prevent the 
water in the radiator from boiling. He 
said a great many of the accidents and 
the bad conditions that were making 
Uncle Sam so much trouble were due to 
the lack of cold water. The boys were 
not enthusiastic about attaching this 
contrivance to the car. They said Uncle 
Sam had posted a notice in the garage 
that water in the radiator must not be 
allowed to boil, and that was enough. 
It was the duty of the chauffeur to see 
that Uncle’s rules were obeyed. So they 
turned down William Jennings’ steam 
gage and all other accessories that he 
wanted them to use; they were sure it 
would spoil the car to use them. 

Then Bourke came in with an acces- 
sory that he thought would help the car 
immensely. He said Uncle Sam had 
posted his order that the radiator must 
be kept cool, so of course that would 
be done. What Uncle Sam told them to 
do would be done, so they needn’t think 
any more about that. But he said that 
cvery one knew, of course, that because 
of speed and other things a radiator 
couldn’t always be kept from boiling, 
and the engine worked best when the 
radiator was hot, anyway. 

Uncle Sam had said in the notice he 
posted in the garage that the chauffeurs 
who drove the small cars should collab- 
orate with his chauffeur and always see 
that the radiators were kept cool. 
Bourke said that of course they could 
not collaborate, so what Uncle Sam 
meant was that every one should look 
after his own car and decide just how 
hot to let the radiator get. He said that 
was the only reasonable thing, so that 
must have been what Uncle meant. And 
while of course they were going to do 
exactly as Uncle said—he was the one 
to say, of course—still, when Uncle told 
them to do something they couldn’t do, 
why, the only way to obey was to do 
just as they pleased. That was the way 
Uncle’s other orders had always been 
obeyed, and of course they would al- 
ways obey Uncle, but that was the only 
way they could do it. So he had a gage 
that would let the chauffeur let the ra- 
diator get as hot as he wanted it to, but 
it would always look just right. He 
thought it would save a great deal of 
trouble, so they had better put it on 
the car. But that didn’t quite suit the 
other boys, so they decided to kcep the 
car just as they had it, and not use any 
of these contrivances. 

Some of them wanted an Irish spark 
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Uncle Sam Chooses His Chauffeur 


plug, but they decided against it. Car- 
ter and some of the others who were 
picking out the car had their hearts 
set on a smooth running car, for they 
thought that was what Uncle wanted; 
they weren’t going to put on anything 
that would make it jump and bounce. 
They knew it was a great deal better 
than Warren’s, and they wanted to con- 
vince Uncle of it. 

So then they started in to pick out 
the chauffeur. There was Mitchell, who 
was especially strong on safety devices; 
he had been working pretty close to 
Uncle and ought to know about what 
he wanted. There was William Gibbs, 
who had been running Uncle’s delivery 
trucks, and had kept Uncle’s books for 
a while, too. Lots of the boys thought 
he would be fine. Warren’s friends said 
the way he ran those trucks was a 
fright and that Uncle wouldn’t think 
of having him for a chauffeur, but the 
boys who had worked for him said he 
was all right and that Uncle couldn’t do 
better. Lots of the others said so, too. 
William Gibbs said he didn’t want the 
job very much; the work was too hard, 
and Uncle didn’t pay enough anyway. 
He said they had nearly killed Wood- 
row at it, and he didn’t want to be 
killed, and scolded into the bargain. 

Then there was James, too, who had 
been running a smaller car for quite a 
while, so he had had a good deal of 
practice, and they said the way he had 
run that one showed that he was a good 
chauffeur. Some of them still had their 
hearts set on that radiator gage of 
Bourke’s; they said James had been 
using one and had got so he could run 
his all the time at boiling point, tho the 
rules said 80°. I do not know whether 
that is true or not. 

Well, some liked one and some an- 
other, so they sang songs and carried 
banners, and talked back and forth for 
a long time. After a while Mitchell said 
he didn’t want the job, anyway; he was 
too busy as it was. James’ friends had 
said right along that he was the only 
man for the place, and they kept saying 
it, so pretty soon everybody agreed that 
he was the very man. For one thing, he 
lived next door to Warren, and they 
could watch each other and see that 
neither of them got the inside track 
with Uncle unfairly, and the rest of 
the boys could go home and look after 
their own business, which by this time 
needed them badly. So they chose 
Franklin for assistant to James. He 
had been helping James run Uncle’s 
motor boat, so they thought the prac- 
tice he had had would make him a good 
assistant. 

Now everybody is waiting to see how 
the cat will jump. Uncle Sam has got 
his hands in his pockets and his hat on 
the back of his head, and he is whistling 
thru his teeth as tho he is think'ng. 
Aunt Samantha is tending pretty close- 
ly to her knitting, but she’s got her eye 
on the self-starter and n»t a soul knows 
what Aunt Samantha will do. 

Berkeley, California 
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To Get Enough to Eat 


(Continued from page 139) 


perament to accept with resignation 
higher prices for a long time to come. 

As regards the home produce we are 
steadily moving toward complete free- 
dom for the British farmer. Two fac- 
tors operate strongly in favor of this 
policy. In the first place, there is a gen- 
eral feeling that restriction of prices is 
not the right way to encourage the in- 
creased production which we need, and 
in the second place, it is recognized 
that prices of home produce have got 
to stand at a much higher level in fu- 
ture if the farm laborer is to be paid 
the greatly increased wages which he 
now enjoys. The wages of farm labor- 
ers in some cases are three and a half 
times above their pre-war level. 

As regards some of the principal 
foodstuffs for which we are dependent 
upon foreign countries, sugar at pres- 
ent is perhaps the most hopeless. The 
world’s production of sugar is still over 
three million tons short. The consump- 
tion is increasing in the United States, 
and the restoration of the sugar beet 
industry in Central Europe, upon which 
we formerly relied for the bulk of our 
supplies, is not to be hoped for in the 
near future. The difficulties with which 
the German food controller has to con- 
tend may be illustrated by the fact that 
last year of four and a half million 
tons of sugar beet grown in Germany a 
million tons were left to rot upon the 
fields for want of labor. The restora- 
tion of agricultural production in Ger- 
many is rendered very uncertain by 
the break up of agricultural estates 
which has followed the war, and the 
impossibility of obtaining the Polish 
and Russian labor upon which Germany 
largely relied for cultivation. 

As regards wheat, it is too early for 
us to estimate with any confidence what 
next year’s supplies will be. While a 
cloud of uncertainty hangs over the 
position ina large part of Eastern and 
Central Europe, it is quite clear that 
political conditions in those areas are 
not, to put it mildly, such as to encour- 
age hopes of an early resumption of 
normal supplies. 

With regard to meat we are in one 
respect in a fortunate position. We have 
large stocks of colonial mutton, the de- 
livery of which was first suspended and 
afterward delayed by shipping difficul- 
ties during and after the war. At the 
same time British people have unex- 
pectedly failed to resume their normal 
consumption of meat. There was a time 
during the war when meat was very 
short in these islands—when, indeed, 
ene modest joint on Sunday was about 
all the meat supply for the week which 
a family could obtain, when there were 
meatless days in the restaurants, and 
fish was the staple article of diet. Dur- 
ing that period the meat eating habit 
of the British people seems to have 
been permanently lessened, and today 
we are still eating only about three 
pounds of meat for every four which 
we used to eat in the days before the 
war. 

Crities of the Ministry of Food are 
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Blue jay 
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| The Scientific 
CornEnder 
Bauer & Black 


Either way 


Ends every corn 


Use Blue-jay as you like 
best. Apply liquid Blue-jay 
from a bottle, or use the Blue- 
jay plaster. 

The effects on the corn are 
identical. 

The pain stops. And the 
entire corn quickly loosens 
and comes out. 

Blue-jay nowis ending some 
two million corns a month, 

It has so reduced corn 
troubles that most folks never 


have them. 


It will end them all when 
all folks know about it. 

The Blue-jay method is 
easy, gentle, sure. 

It is scientific—the creation 
of a world-famed laboratory. 

For your own sake, stop 
paring corns, Cease the old, 
harsh, inefficient methods. 

Learn what millions know 
—that corns are folly, the pain 
is needless, Anybody can be 
kept forever free from corns 
with Blue-jay. 

Prove this tonight. Buy 
Blue-jay from your druggist. 


BAB Blue-jay 
Plaster or Liquid 


The Scientific Corn Ender 


BAUER & BLACK Chicago NewYork Toronto 
Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 
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f if any, than at the beginning. 
practically all has been spent—and the pitiful part of it is 


Stop the Leaks That Keep You Poor 


Saving money is hard work until you get the secret. 
small your income you will never save as much as you should until you get the knack. 


If the average business were operated on the haphazard basis on which our household 
nan are run, there would be fifty times as many bankrupts. The truth, whether we ad- 
mit it or not, is that very few families know where their money goes. At the end of each 
year we find ourselves little better off, i 

$800 or $1,500 or $5,000, yet 
we have nothing to show for it! 


New Method Makes Saving a Pleasure Instead of a Hardship 


eet es rt write for free booklet called “How We Stopped the Leaks That 
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No matter how large or how 


We have earned 
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Guaranty ‘Travelers Checks 
“Safer than Cash” 


TT: PLEASURE OF TOURING is 
in proportion to the absence 
of annoyance and discomfort. 
Youcanavoid embarrassmentand 
loss if you take your funds in 
Guaranty Travelers. Checks. 


They are safer than cash, They 
are accepted as money by hotels 
and business houses everywhere, 
and can be readily cashed at banks 
here and abroad. If lost, their 
value can be replaced. 


Get them at your bank—cost only 50 cents per $1700 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


NEW YORK LONDON 


LIVERPOOL 


PARIS HAVRE BRUSSELS 


Capital & Surplus $50,000,000 Resources over $800,000,000 
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| y- going to let you “in” x 
ere 


secret of a good memory. 

it is. 

First of all a good memory is not 
a gift. Nor is a poor memory a 
matter of forgetting. You forget ¥ 
things easily because you don’t get 
them right in the first place. Like- 
wise, you remember things easily if 
they have made a vivid impression 
on your brain. 

The easiest way for impressions to reach 





the brain is through the sense of sight. 
And pictures, whether actually seen—or 
seen only in the imagination—are most 


easily remembered. Just looking at names, 
faces or numbers is the hardest way to re- 





INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 


Dept. R 319 Sixth Ave., New York 

You may send me the Roth Memory Course 
on_ approval. Within five days after receipt I 
will either remail it or send you $7 in full 
payment. 


Name 
Address... 
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Improve Your Memory In 
One Evening 


Thousands have improved their memory 
thru this big secret. You can, too. 


member them. You don’t create a 
vivid impression of them on your 
brain. 

Let me prove to you how easy it 
is for you to improve your memory 
/ through thinking in pictures. Let 
¥ me send you—on approval—the 
seven lesson Roth Memory Course. 
Let me prove to you that my method 
will enable you to remember names, 
faces, dates, telephone numbers, 
events, appointments, in fact everything you 
want to remember. 


Send No Money 


Merely mail the coupon and the complete 
Roth Memory Course will be sent you by re- 
turn mail. Examine the course for five days 
free. Then, if it isn’t more than you ex- 
pected—if it doesn’t improve your memory 
the first evening, send it back and you won’t 
owe a cent. Pay only $7 if completely satis- 
fied. Mail coupon at once. 


Independent Corporation 
Dept. R, 319 Sixth Ave. New York 
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fond of telling me from time to time 
that the sure economic remedy for high 
prices and short supplies is to allow 
prices to rise so as to stimulate pro- 
duction, and by increasing supplies ul- 
timately bring about a lower level of 
prices. There is no doubt that this is a 
perfectly sound economic doctrine, but 
there are one or two objections to its 
operation when you come to the people’s 
food. While the high prices are stimu- 
lating production they may be starving 
the poorer citizen, and if they do not 
have that result they are at any rate 
certain to have another result which is 
by no means desirable. Every rise in 
the cost of living is sooner or later, 
and generally sooner, reflected in de- 
mands for fresh increases of wages in 
all the standard industries of this 
country. As regards some trade, for 
example the railwaymen, they are 
automatically entitled under their 
wage agreements, to a rise of wages 
when the cost of living rises. An in- 
crease of one penny per pound in the 
price of sugar means an increase of 
ten thousand pounds a week to the 
railway wages bill, and when the work- 
ers whose wages are fixed upon a slhid- 
ing scale of this kind obtain an ad- 
vance of wages it naturally does not 
stop there. The result is that a penny 
rise in the price of sugar may mean an 
increase to the total wages bill of the 
country of anything from thirteen mil- 
lion pounds a year. 

Food prices are far and away the 
most important part of the cost of liv- 
ing to the working class family. A rise 
in the cost of food prices which may be 
purely temporary means a correspond- 
ing rise in wages which will either be 
permanent or will probably involve 
serious industrial disturbances when 
the time comes for taking it back. 
These constant rises in the wages bill 
of this country consequent upon the 
cost of living, have added at least five 
hundred million pounds to the wages 
bill of the country as it stood at the 
beginning of 1918. That increase of 
wages necessarily increases the cost of 
production of every commodity, and 
thereby brings about further increase 
of the cost of living, followed by fur- 
ther demands for higher wages. It is 
therefore a somewhat hazardous ex- 
periment to allow food prices to rise if 
they can in any way be checked in the 
hope that high prices will ultimately 
destroy themselves. 

Since 1917, when the Ministry of 
Food was created, it may be said that 
the rise of food prices in the United 
Kingdom has proceeded at a less rapid 
rate than in almost any other country 
in the world. The rise in food prices to- 
day in this country may be put at 155 
per cent compared with pre-war stand- 
ards. The corresponding figures for the 
United States are 107 per cent, for 
France 220 per cent, for Italy (Milan) 
345 per cent, for Norway 198 per cent, 
and for Sweden 194 per cent. Every 
ten points rise saved for the British 
consumer means a saving on our na- 
tional food budget of ninety million 
poutids. The cost of the Ministry of 
Food has been continuously and sub- 
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stantially reduced in the last three 
years. In 1918 it was costing the coun- 
try four and a half millions. Today its 
cost is little more than a million, which 
is equivalent to a charge of a halfpenny 
per week for every British household. 
I venture to think that the British con- 
sumer gets excellent value for that 
halfpenny. , 

London \ 


What We Owe the Farmer 


(Continued from page 140) 

and codperation. He is going to apply 
scientific principles to production, more 
and more. He is going to keep books on 
the farm and manage it for strictly 
accounted profits as a going business. 
These things he can and will do for 
himself. There are other things in which 
the whole nation must help. The nation 
must see that tillable land is not held 
out of use. Tenantry must be discour- 
aged and ownership encouraged. Land 
in the new states must be made avail- 
able, unavailable land must be re- 
claimed, and every effort made to stim- 
ulate agriculture. And values must be 
kept honest, markets must be public 
and unmanipulated, and the channels 
of trade kept free from charges for 
services not performed. 

In brief this nation must come to the 
serious realization of the fact that the 
highest economic condition in the world 
is found in the occupying owner of a 
fair-sized farm. 

A square deal to the farmer means a 
square deal to the Republic. The pros- 
perity of the nation will not perma- 
nently rise above the level of the pros- 
perity of the farmer. In that direction 
lie light, liberty and the perfect democ- 
racy. 

Washington D. C. 


Why Mary Smith Wants to 
Work at Filene’s 


(Continued from page 138) 
select are responsible to them and must 
come back to them for reélection, and 
if the voters don’t like their represen- 
tatives they simply won’t vote for 
them again. If the store force wants 
information and their representatives 
don’t give it to them, it is up to them 
to put in representatives who will do 
what they want.” 

“But,” says B, “look at the differ- 
ence between the way they act about 
the director business and the eager- 
ness with which they scramble for 
seats on the Board of Arbitration. 
There they have four salesgirls, one 
salesman, one merchandize man, one 
buyer, the head of the telephone girls, 
a girl member of the educational force 
of the store, a minor executive and a 
store detective. There is where their 
heart is—in the Board of Arbitration,| © 
not in the Board of Directors. The em- 
ployees don’t want to run the busi- 
ness,” 

“On the other hand,” says A, “the 
firm considers this Board of Arbitra- 
tion a real efficiency board. It is here 
that you get a lot of the skeletons in 
the closet—the secrets that the firm 
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The ARCO WAND is noiseless in operation, and the 
light hose and tools are easily connected to the openings 
on each floor—no heavy machine to drag around. No 
filthy dust-bag to empty, as all dirt is piped into the 
sealed dust bucket of the machine in the basement. It is 
816-822 South 
Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 
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I Clean My Whole House Wi th the 


\RCO WAND 


VACUUM CLEANER 


The ARCO WAND has shut out the drudgery of housecleaning from my home, and I 
never worry about extra help, Easy stroking for a few minutes with the light ARCO 
WAND tools keeps my house dust-free, and preserves the color and fabric of carpets, rugs, 
hangings and upholstery. I use the ARCO WAND all over the house —for floors, mould- 
ings, stairways, bookshelves, drawers and mattresses. It costs about a penny a day to operate. 


as durable as the building and does not weaken or run 
down after a few seasons’ use. Easily installed in OLD 
or NEW Residences, Theatres, Churches, etc. Also 
made mounted on trucksfor factories, hotels, andoffices, 
Send for illustrated catalog showing its labor saving uses. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY — >=yrm 


C-59 


Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
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You can be quickly cured, if you 
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Benjamin N. Bogue, 4257 Bogue Building, Indianapolis 


WESTERN RESERVE 
ACADEMY 


25 miles from Cleveland. Million dollar en- 
dowment and equipment. New Gymnasium. 
Preparation for any college. Unusual opportuni- 
ties in Agriculture. Small Classes. Christian 
Influences. Moderate Charges. Write for book 





Hudson, Ohio. 
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SALESMEN— City or Traveling Expsiex: 
Send for list of lines and full particulars. Prepare in 
spare time to earn the big salaries—$2,500 to $10,000 
Se ear. Employment services rendered members. National 
men’s Training Association. n. _Dept. 1) 160-K, Chicago, Il. 
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of views and a catalog. Address the Secretary, | 


Europe and the Battetields 


38 Tours—Exceptional Variety in Routes and Prices. 
American Travel Club, Box 8 426. Wilmington, Del. 


MANUSCRIPT 


Suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK issue; any 
field, 25,000 words and u upwards, carefully read 
and considered WITHOUT charge. Published un- 
der our imprint and management, in A-1 style. if 
accepted. Copy must be forwarded COMPLETE 
to warrant examination. RoxsurcH Pus. Co.. 
Inc., Boston, Mass, 


BON-OPTO 


SHARPENS VISION 


It’s a system of treating the eyes at home; 
is practiced daily by hundreds of thousands 
of people with great satisfaction. The Bon- 
Opto system quickly relieves inflammation of 
the eyes and lids. It cleanses, soothes, and 
rests tired, dusty, work-strained eyes and is 
a help to better eyesight, Ask your druggist. 
He knows, He will refund your money 
without question, if you are dissatisfied. 
There is no other home eye treatment like 
Bon-Opto. 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Five Year Six Per Cent. Gold Notes 
Due February 1, 1924 

Coupons from. these Notes, payable by their 
terms on August 1, 1920, at the office or agency 
of the <omeony in New York or in Boston, will 
be paid in New York at the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, 16 Wall Street. 

G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Seven Year Six Per Cent. Convertible Gold Bonds 
Due August 1, 1925 

Coupons from these Bonds, payable by their 
terms on August 1, 1920, at the office or agency 
of the Company in New York or in Boston, will 
be paid in New York at the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, 16 Wall Street. 

G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY, 
Allegheny Avenue and 19th Street, 
Philadelphia, July 9, 1920. 
The Directors have declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of Three Dollars ($3.00) per share from the 
net earnings of the company on both Common and 
Preferred Stocks, payable October 1, 1920, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
September 13. Checks will be mailed, 
WALTER G, HENDERSON, Treasurer. 
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Talk Convincingly 
and the World Is At 
Your Feet 


HY can one man sell 

where another fails? 
Why can one man get the 
sought-after job when an- 
other, better qualified, is 
turned down? Why does 
everyone “believe in” one 
man and have no confidence 
in another, who really has 
as much ability? The thing 
that counts is not only what 
you say but how you say it. 
If you are interested, write 
for our free booklet called 
“The Secret of Being a 
Convincing Talker—How I 
Learned it in One Evening.” 
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and the Board of Directors can’t get 
at. They have to depend on the Arbi- 
tration Board to give them informa- 
tion and advice about the weak spots 
in the store management, and after 
they’ve had a little taste of it, these 
board members who engaged in such 
a scramble for office, become pretty 
well sobered. They begin to feel a 
heavy weight on them and to move as 
cautiously as if they really were on the 
Board of Directors.” 

Let it go at that. Anyhow, Filene’s 
have the two big things that are ad- 
vocated these days for labor participa- 
tion in management. They have the 
so-called Arbitration Board, which is 
miscalled, for there is no representa- 
tive of the employers on the board 
and no provision for calling in a dis- 
interested party to arbitrate. It is 
elected solely by the employees and is 
the final authority in the store on every 
question affecting any or all em- 
ployees. It is more than collective bar- 
gaining, or collective government, it is 
a Supreme Court of Employees. And, in 
addition, employees have four of the 
nine members of the Board of Di- 
rectors. 

How are Filene’s going to be rated 
when the roll of industrial government 
is called? Have we here simply a “com- 
pany union” founded by enthusiastic 
employers and tolerated by indifferent 
employees? Is the whole thing a trick 
to get more and better work out of the 
employees, or does it flow from a real 
desire to hasten self-government in in- 
dustry? Is there any real democracy 
here? If you should take away the two 
Filenes and the other managers, could 
the employees keep the business going 
as it ought to go? 

That is asking a good deal. You must 
remember that this is a big specialty 
store. A large percentage of the em- 
ployees are women—girls who are 
young and love to dance and play and 
look for husbands, and women who no 
longer dance and play and whose first 
and last thought is to keep the job, in 
order that they may care for those who 
are dependent on them; all of them 
women who long for the beautiful 
things which they pass daily across the 
counter to those who can afford to buy 
them. It is no easy or brief task to 
stir the ambition of these women to the 
point where they thrill at the thought 
of sharing in the management of a 
great business. 

Anyhow, do they need democracy and 
self-government when they have such 
democratic management? Efficiency 
here is evidently a by-product of health 
and happiness. But even tho democracy 
here started from above, is not the 
democratic attitude of management a 
reflection of the democracy of the whole 
store? Altho the Board of Arbitration 
has actually at times reinstated em- 
ployees whose dismissal has been ap- 
proved by the management, the man- 
agement say now that the board was 
right, and it was a good thing for them, 
as individuals, to be overruled by the 
employees collectively. They had made 
a mistake, and they were protected in 
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the store against their own mistakes. 
Surely it would seem that almost any 
manager would cultivate and acquire a 
winning personality toward employees 
if they had a veto on him like that. 

Further light, perhaps, may be 
thrown upon some of these questions by 
the attitude of some of the leaders in 
a matter which has received a great 
deal of attention of late, namely, the 
question of affiliation with national 
labor organizations. Several depart- 
ments in the concern, including the 
factory, are already affiliated with 
national labor unions. The Filenes 
recognize these unions and make agree- 
ments with them. The company is ap- 
parently taking no stand on the ques- 
tion whether the F. C. A. shall join 
the Federation of Labor. It leaves the 
employees to settle it among them- 
selves. Discussions are heated. The heat 
is not spent, however, upon the spirit 
and object of national unions, with 
which Filene employees seem to be in 
entire sympathy. The agreement against 
affiliation is entirely a local one; name- 
ly, that with their own F. C. A. they 
can obtain more than they can obtain 
thru any other union; that the F. C. A. 
is really in advance of any union. Af- 
filiated with an outside union, they 
would be held down to its level, which 
is a lower level than the one which 
they have achieved. The problem as 
seen by the Filene employee is to wake 
up and use the power he has and not 
trade it off before he has discovered its 
value and learn to make the most 
of it. 

If you study all the machinery of 
organization on paper, you may get the 
idea that here is Industrial Demecracy 
personified. If you look only at the 
record of social activities, you may 
conclude that here is simply another 
“company union” made up of em- 
ployees who are indifferent to their 
own real interests. You see a scattering 
of energy, a great deal of activity spent 
upon having a good time which you 
might think could be spent to greater 
advantage upon the vital problems of 
greater efficiency in sales and fairer 
distribution. But you see, also, if you 
make a fair analysis of the place, that 
in spite of distractions, there is here 
much greater attention given to these 
fundamental problems than in other 
places where the pursuit of happiness 
seems to be lacking. It seems logical 
that if they were a little less gay, they 
might accomplish more to their own 
interest. The only trouble with the idea 
is, that in other places where they are 
less gay, they do not seem to have ac- 
complished as much! Whatever else one 
may say of the men and women at 
Filene’s, they are a lively group and 
they at least have leaders who are far 
more alive to their own interests than 
are the average sales people. Of the 
employers it is pretty safe to say that 
while health and happiness of the em- 
ployees is with them a great object, 
they are intensely interested in the de- 
velopment of self-government in the 
store. 

Madison, Wisconsin. 








